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Sir Thomas Beecham’s brilliant direction of The Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra in these two colorful works demon- 
strates to the utmost his unique, compelling musical gifts. 
These are new LP recordings—the first produced by Sir 
Thomas, who says, “*. .. LP is the most important advance 
in the gramophone world since the advent of electrical 
recording.” 
Also available on conventional Columbia Records (78 RPM) 
BIZET: Carmen—Suite Set MX-333 $3.33 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 Set MX-334 $3.33 


Prices Shown Exclusive of Taxes 





Columbia@e Records 


TUNE IN—“Columbia LP Record Parade” Every Sunday over CBS Network 
“Columbia,” “Masterworks,” @{ and @ Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 
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*Includes Fed. Excise Tax 


COLUMBIA 


7 INCH @ RECORDS 


Give You All The Short Classics— 
Standards and “Pop" hits. 


Be sure your new radio-phonograph 
combination plays all sizes of 33% 
RPM records automatically—7- 10 
and 12-inch. Choose your selections 
from the Columbia LP catalog— 
World’s First, Finest, Largest. 
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RCA Goes LP 


Editorial Notes 


A ND SO RCA VICTOR goes LP and 

turns up with a disc which is as good 
as the best existent LPs! Those who have 
tollowed our chatter in the past year know 
that we indulged in a few predictions — 
one of which was that RCA with its vast 
technical resources should come up, when 
and if it saw fit, with just about the best 
LP we could hope for. Well, it has. It 
rates with the best of Columbia and Lon- 
don Gramophone, according to those who 
have heard them. To be sure, our fam- 
iliarity with the Victor LP has been sadly 
limited to date, but everyone around us 
says nice things and a few of the other 
boys (who review records) smirk and 
smack their lips when they mention RCA’s 
latest achievement in recording. 

A demonstration of these records was 
given the reviewers just about the time 
we were going to press last month, but 
we were unable to attend because of ill- 
ness. In the long years, we have been 
subjected to all sorts of record demon- 
strations by the companies, few of which 
have done justice to the product being 
introduced. Somehow, we cannot help but 
think that a manufacturer tends to un- 
derrate the intelligence of those who are 
associated with the press. After all, the 
best test is made by the critic in his own 
environment and on his own equipment. 
lf he owns modern equipment, fully ca- 
pable of reproducing the slightest whis- 
per in a record or the loudest blast, he 
will appreciate those extremes better when 
he listens in the privacy of his own do- 
main. Wasn’t it the inimitable Dwight 
Fiske who once said: “I believe in the 
sanctity of the home and the freedom of 
the press.” 

To our chagrin, we are told that we 
may have three precious RCA LPs for 
review. This pledge, extracted some time 
ago, has proved to date to be only a 
promise. We are still awaiting the new 


Red Seal with its familiar dog to permit 
us to appreciate more fully the wonders 
ot RCA’s engineering. Meantime, those 
who have been hoping for this major 
event in the record world will have am- 
ple opportunity to make their own ac- 
cessments. 


Big Names Exploited 

Most of our readers will by now have 
the first releases RCA, if they 
have not as yet sampled some of them. 
Not a few readers have registered dis- 
appointment at the first disc list, 
Everything on it has been made avail- 
able previously on 78s and 45s. We are 
reminded anew that big business in dom- 
inated by commercialism, and should 
we not say — by the value of big names 
in art. The multitudes who indulge in 
hero worship will gloat over this list. 
Such service to the many rather than 
the few should prove a money-making 
one. “But at least,” writes one reader, 
“they have given us some valued Bach 
recordings, along with the miscellaneous 
money-making issues.” Yes, my friend, at 
last we can enjoy the Shaw version of 
the great “B minor Mass” in the prefer- 
red manner and also Landowska’s contri- 
butions from the “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
er.” 

One could have hoped for some new, 
unheard-as-yet recordings in that list 
something out of the beaten path such as 
the long-awaited Toscanini “Otello” per- 
formance. It is easy to pick a list such as 
this apart, but from experience we can tell 
you it is not easy to make such a list. 
What the individual does not take into 
consideration is the differences of taste 
that make up the musical world. Most of 
the criticism we have heard to date on this 
list is purely subjective and hence not con- 
structive. If we reason objectively we will 
have to concur with RCA’s statement that 
its first LP list has been selected to give 
broad representation to a variety of clas- 
sical music (the accent on “variety’’) suit- 
able for uninterrupted performance. Of 
course, the majority of us can say we would 
have wished this instead of that, but can 
we honestly say that there are not several 
items in this list which we have long de- 
sired on an LP record? 

The symphony or chamber music en- 
thusiast has not much to chose from. The 
operatic fan, on the other hand, has sev- 


seen of 


25 


eral desirable items, notably the ‘“Car- 
men” album and the “Siegfried” final 
210 


for an LP version off 


are not 


scene. Our prayers 
Beecham’s “Faust” vet an-J 
swered, but they may be. Give them a 
chance, they’ve got an enormous canaell 
to work from and it takes time and labor! 
and lost of patience to realize a good LP. 

In our last issue we published a letter 
from RCA’s president, Frank M, Folsom, 
stating that we would not be able to ob- 
tain many of the old recordings on 33 1/3 





as 


because of their technical shortcomings. 
RCA has given out the following state- 
ment regarding the transference of old 


recordings: “Since 1948, all recordings of 
classical music have been made with high 
lidelity tape as the original source for] 
conventional speed and 45-rpm masters} 
The same tape source material is being/ 
utilized for 331/3 long play records, as- 
suring highest quality reproduction in the 
finished pressings. Selections being trans- 
ierred to long play [grammarians, please} 
notice] discs from masters made before! 
1948 have been subjected to rigid quality} 
tests and only those masters which meet} 
critical quality standards will be utilized 
for transfer purposes. Other repertoire} 
will be re-recorded by leading artists and/| 
orchestras that quality, musical and] 
technical periection will be of the best.”} 


so 


Past Performances Desired 
i 
' 


Some of our colleagues have already} 
commented on the desirability of re-rec-| 
ording famous performances of the past. 
We would put a bid in for the Glynde- 
bourne Festival Opera Company’s pet-} 
formances of the Mozart operas— “Don 
Giovanni” and “Figaro” especially. It is 
unlikely that we will acquire today con- 
parable performances of these two operas, | 
and it is our opinion that both sets could | 
be satisfactorily dubbed from good shel-| 


att 


wee 


lac discs. It has been said in the trade 
(and this was substantiated from Eng- 
land) that the matrices of these famous 


sets are no longer in firstrate condition. 
RCA’s policy to date has thumbs down on 
dubbings. They have refused to permit 
dubbings to be made even of some of the 
choicest recordings of the famous artists 
of the so-called Golden Age of Opera 


(shades of Adelina Patti, Manuel Garcia, f 


Maria Malibran and others rest quietly; 
the memory of the living is always more 
keen, and fate did not decree your Golden 
Aged artistry to come down to us). Addi- 
son Foster, president of the Philadelphia 
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FACSIMILE OF CHOPIN’S “PRELUDE IN E MINOR” 





CHOPIN -- An 


Intimate Study 





By Neville d’Esterre 


F ALL THE MUSIC bequeathed to us 
by the master composers of the 19th 


| century, there is little that retains a charm 
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sO permanent, or inexhaustible, as the 
works of Chopin. Speaking in general 
terms, I hardly know why this should be 
so. All I do know is that the endless at- 
traction which this music has for me is 
shared by nearly every modern musician I 
have come across; that people who find 
much to criticize adversely in Schumann 
and Mendelssohn, and even in Beethoven 


' and Wagner, feel little or no cause for 


reproach in Chopin. Not that they (or 
I, for that matter) would claim for a 
minute that Chopin’s music, any of it, 
carries the tremendous signficance of 
Beethoven’s or Wagner's. But we do 
look for the weak spots in their compo- 
Sitions, and we do not look for them in 
Chopin’s. And that can only mean that, 
all in all, Chopin’s music has a more di- 
rect or intimate appeal to us than we 
have ever discovered in the godlike mas- 
terpieces of the great masters. 

Well, I repeat, I do not know why this 
should be so. Moreover, it is not my in- 
tention to attempt any pinning down of 
this question. An analogy with Shake- 
Speare, as illustrated by “King Lear,” on 
the one hand, and “As You Like It,” on 
the other, might provide a hint on which 
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a working hypothesis could be construc- 
ted; that is to say, few of us would not 
prefer to read ‘King Lear” as literature 
than see it on the stage, or to see “As 
You Like It” acted than read it as liter- 
ature. But, who is going to sit down and 
attempt to submit his sentimental reac- 
tions to analysis? If I began to do any 
such thing, I could only prove (which is 
easy enough) that as a “power” in music 
Chopin is not to be compared with Beet- 
hoven and Wagner, let alone Bach and 
Mozart; and then neither you nor I will 
be any wiser, since that intangible charm 
which calls for definition will be no near- 
er to being defined than it was before. 

Therefore I just accept Chopin as in- 
definably charming, as I hope you do 
also. And I call your attention to his uni- 
queness; there is no other composer even 
remotely like him. The age in which he 
lived and worked was artistically an age 
of imitation; but, apart from the familiar 
and manifest influence of John Field and 
Vincente Bellini on his style, he is, of all 
the veritable masters of music, one of 
the least derivative. And it is worthy of 
note that, before he came to live in Paris, 
and, therefore, before the melodic style 
of Bellini had really begun to influence 
his musical thought, he had proved him- 
self a fully equipped master of his art, 
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of an originality without precedent. He 
had composed, for example, that sing- 
ularly lovely “Nocturne in E minor,” which 
shares the Opus Number, 72, with a bun- 
dle of other early compositions of his 
(published after his death); and in that 
piece there is no trace of any individual 
influence on which we can lay our hands. 
That Nocturne goes with “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,” and a few other spontan- 
eous poetic utterances of youth, having 
no traceable ancestry “sui generis.” It dif- 
fers from the early utterances of Richard 
Wagner, for example, as a wild primrose 
differs from a cultivated cauliflower. 
More than ten years ago (in May and 
June, 1936, to be exact) this magazine 
published a most illuminating essay by 
Philip Barr on the subject of “The Per- 
manent Chopin.” The quest was, in the 
main, the Mazurkas of Chopin; and Mr. 
Barr expressed the opinion, with which 
I agree, that these pieces, or the best of 
them, are, so to speak, “the quintessence 
of Chopin.” The quest was, in the main, 
the Mazurkas of Chopin; and Mr. Barr 
mentioned and discussed several of these 
Mazurkas in the course of his essay, and 
I would like to add several more to his list; 
for it is one of my permanent delights to 
study the interpretation of these remark- 
able little tone-poems, and to discover, if 


I can, the source and foundation of their 
poetry. I think now of one which Mr. 
Barr did not mention (although I have 


no doubt he felt about it as I do): I mean 


the “B major, Op. 56 No. 1.” There is 
something there which was very rarely 
accomplished by anybody else. Pedantic- 


ally speaking, it is a second subject; poeti- 
cally, it is music released from the laws 
of gravitation, and flying away into space 
of its own impulse. Complete freedom, 
perfect form! Mendelssohn could not 
have done it to save his life. Neither could 
Wagner (who was only 4 years younger 
than Chopin) until Chopin had been twelve 
years in his grave. 


The Unfaded Mazurkas 


of 1936, Mr. Barr re- 
perfect truth that these 
which the earlier Chopin- 
worshippers took so little notice, show 
the clearest signs of outliving many of 
his more portentous compositions. Of these 
latter he mentioned particularly the “G 
minor Ballade” and the “F minor Fantaisie, 
to which I would certainly add the “B flat 
minor Scherzo,” and that quondam favor- 


In _ this 
minded us 
Mazurkas, 


essay 
with 
of 
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ite (though you may find this hard to 
believe) the “Allegro de Concert in Al 
major.” For most of us, I suppose, these} 
pieces (with the “C sharp minor Scherzo"} 
and the “A flat Ballade’) gave the first 
revelation of Chopin the music-poet. He 
wrote them all (except, perhaps, the Al 
legro) with love. They were the vivid 
manifestations of his self-expression. But 
we know now — or most of us do — that 
he put too much elbow-grease into them, 
At the first impact they astonished us, 
especially if the messenger of the occasion 
were Rachmaninoff or Paderewski; but} 
in due time their novelty exhausts it-| 
self, and when that time comes they seem 
to us undully civilized and refined — rather 
like 18th century architecture. “The typical 
Chopin at his best,” is J. D. M. Rorke’s 
summary of the “F minor Fantaisie;” and 
it is equally applicable to the Scherzos and! 
Ballades. The “typical” Chopin; that is,) 
the Parisian Chopin, the Chopin of No-} 
hant, or, briefly, Mendelssohn’s darling 
“Chopinetto.”. Why yes; it was a phase 
in his progress — a passing phase, very 
much like Beethoven’s second period. But, | 
unhappily, when it passed, he passed also, 
and the next phase was never seen or 
heard by mortal 


The Chopin Apotheosis 


For, without a shadow of doubt, there 
was to have been a next phase, an apo- 
theosis of the Chopin we all know and 
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love. You can see it coming in so many] Reco 
of those last compositions of his. Not only | of g¢ 
in the “F minor Ballade;” not only in| the p 
those astonishing Mazurkas (such as the} jn F, 
“A minor” and “F sharp minor” of OP, | recor 
59’, and in that most “difficult” work, the | rendj 
“Polonaise Fantaisie;’ but also in that} “Tit, 
piece which has neither brother nor sister, | More 
the “Barcarolle.” The last named I am | e¢ogyn; 
inclined to regard as the greatest work | rathe 
of Chopin’s hand. I have practised it for | was 
the better part of thirty years, and I cat + ploy; 
see no end to it: there is some new dis- | of ]j 
covery almost every time I play it with | [t js 
full absorbtion in the music. The death | fines 
of Chopin at the age of 40 is one of the | able. 
supreme tragedies in the history of music; in 
the only comparable instances being the ion 
untimely passing of Mozart, Weber, and fit. t 
Schubert. For, like those three great / jn... 
masters, Chopin stood on the threshold | the 
of a new world when death snatched him forty 
away. After his break with George Sand, | (04 
Chopin was at last his own man, and his desis 
original genius was finding its way to i 
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| the front at the expense of that artificial 


Parisian, or cosmopolitan atmosphere, with 
which so much of his art had been in- 
fected. : 

Yet, it is with gratitude that we, who, 
however clumsily, attempt to make music 
for ourselves, must breathe his name. There 
is nothing else in music so intimate to our 
private selves. He is ours, individually, 
and we are neither compelled to go out 
into the weather to seek him, nor to turn 
on any sort of tap to find him. His art 
was given to the familiar domestic piano- 
forte, for which instrument (apart from 
a few tentative experiments by Beethoven) 
he was the first composer of rank to write 
with intimate understanding.* His music 
was when he wrote it, and ~emains to this 
day, the perfect revelation of what that 


instrument can express. This is as true 
of the early ‘Andante Spianato” and 
“Study in E flat,” as of the late ‘“Ber- 
ceuse” and “Barcarolle.” 





* Intimate understanding of the pianoforte was cer- 
tainly manifested by John Field; but Field cannot 
be ranked, as Chopin must be, among the veritable 
masters of music. 


Of his melodic invention (wherein he 
was only one of many who owed a debt 
to Bellini), and of his still more striking 
mastery of harmonic color, I refrain from 
saying anything here. So many have des- 
cribed these things to us with complete 
understanding, It is quite true to say, 
indeed, that Chopin the harmonist is the 
fundamental Chopin; that here, first and 
last, is revealed that imaginative poetical 
gift of his which no influence from out- 
side could ever modify, let alone under- 
mine. There survive among us still a few 
prigs and pedants of the old fervid Wag- 
nerian school, who affect to despise Cho- 
pin’s compositions, and call them cheap, 
trivial and facitious. Let us despise these 
people and their pedantry without affec- 
tations and, for our happiness, accept 
the plain truth about Chopin, which is 
just this: that, within the terms of his own 
restricted “genre’,’ he never had an equal. 
That what we say also of Keats, of 
Rizet, of Cezanne; and it is sufficient. 


1S 


(Mr. Schoenberg will recommend a 
series of Chopin recordings next month). 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


— (Continued from page 216) 
Record Society, tells us that the matrices 
of some of the greatest vocal artistry of 
the past are unavailable in this country or 
in Europe. Such a desirable item as the 
recording of Schumann-Heink’s superb 
rendition of the Sextus Aria from Mozart’s 


“Titus” can never again be repressed. 
Moreover, in recent years both in this 
country and in Europe, we are told, a 


rather ruthless destruction of old matrices 
was accomplished by some misguided em- 
ployers of the record companies. The law 
of libel prevents mention of any names, 
It is said, for example, that many of the 
finest Caruso matrices are no longer avail- 
able. 

In the face of these facts, it would seem 
to us that a company like RCA would see 
fit to dub some of the most famous and 
inimitable renditions of great artists of 
the past, that are available, who were 
fortunate enough to be able to make re- 
cords, or permit others to do this. That 
desirable results can be obtained has been 
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proved by a number of issues by smaller 
companies. As time goes on, more of such 
re-recordings will undeniably be forth- 
coming, but these will of course be made 
from old discs that are in the public do- 
main. The International Record Collec- 
tors’ Club has done fine work in this field 
for years. However, it is our opinion that 
a concert like RCA with its vast technical 
resources, could achieve even better re- 
sults and a wider distribution through its 
larger marketing facilities. 

There are many early electrical record- 
ings which can never be replaced by ar- 
tists of today. This statement is a recogni- 
tion of individuality of interpretative ar- 
tistry, nothing else. We are not striving 
to promote hero worship for artists, which 
has become the keynote for promoting too 
many “famous name” recordings these 
days, but are simply considering the inter- 
pretative work of great artists in relation 
to its true worth. In the chamber music 
domain, as well as in the vocal, there are 
countless examples: the early recordings, 
made for H. M. V. and RCA, of the Buda- 
pest Quartet, for example, are far finer 
than most later ones. One cannot forget 
either the splendid performances of the 
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original Pro Arte Quartet or the early 
releases of that magical ensemble, Thi- 
baund, Casals and Cortot. We would 
plump for a re-recording (dubbing, if you 
wish) of these sterling artists’ interpreta- 
tioins of the Schubert Trio (Op. 99) and 
the Beethoven “Archduke” Trio, It is our 
opinion that with the developments of 
modern recording engineering such things 
could be made to sound better than they 
did in the originals, even through dub- 
bings. What matter the highs? Sometimes, 
these days, we think too much stress is 
being placed on extended range to the 
detriment of interpretative artistry. There 
are more inferior performances today with 
superior reproduction than outstanding per- 
formances with comparable recording. 
At least, that is the way a few of us 
on the staff of this periodical view the 
picture. Perhaps it is because we are con- 
stantly made more cognizant of the second 
rate. Statistics could prove us wrong. 


* * * 


An explanation on the lateness of the 
February issue is due our readers. The 
issue was ready for mailing on the even- 
ing of the 23rd, but trouble with the 
truckers developed. They picked up the 
full shipment from the bindery late on 
the 23rd intending to deliver it the next 
morning at the post office. The  ship- 
ment, however, did not reach its destin- 
ation until 11:40 A.M. on the 28th. A 
truck strike, unknown to us, held up the 
mailing. It has been impossible to answer 


the many gratifying inquiries regarding 
the delay of our February issue though 
all were carefully checked against our 


mailing list to be certain that the copies 
had been dispatched. If by now any reader 





has not received his copy, a card to your 
editor will bring you another. We can 
only assume that mice in the warehouse 
feasted on the missing copies — a rather 
dyspeptic diet, 
INDEX — VOL. 15 
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Collectors’ Releases 








GIORDANO: La Cene delle Beffe - Mi 
svesti, and Ah! che tormento; Antonio 
Cortis (tenor) with Orchestra. H. M. V. 
10” disc VA. 1, $2.85. (Electric). 

GOLDMARK: Die Koenigen von Saba— 
Lockruf; and 
chen; Selma Kurz (soprano) with piano 
accompaniments by Gerald Moore and 
Julius Harrison. H. M. V. 10” disc VA. 
2, price $3.65 (electric). 

DELIBES: Lakme—Glockchen Arie; and 
MEYERBER: Nordstern—La, La, La; 
Selma Kurz (soprano). H. M. V. 12" 
disc VB. 2, $3.85 (acoustic). 

SPONTINI: La Vestale—Tu che invoco, 
and O nume tutelar; Rosa Ponselle 
(soprano) with Orchestra. H. M. V. 12” 
disc VB. 3, $3.85 (electric). 

BELLINI: La Sonnambula—Ah! 
giunge; and Rossini: 
raggio lusinghier; Amelita Galli-Curci 
(soprano) with Orchestra. H. M. V. 
12” disc VB. 5, $3.85 (acoustic). 

DIAZ: Benvenuto Cellini—De l’art splen- 
dour immortelle; and MEYERBEER: 
Dinorah—Sei vendicata assai; Giuseppe 
De Luca (baritone) with Orchestra. H. 
M. V. 12” disc VB. 6, $3.85 (acoustic). 


Available only from Addison Foster, 1226 | 


Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 


DDISON FOSTER. president of the 


Philadelphia Record Society, has been 
instrumental in having repressed some 
valuable collectors’ items in the past two 


BRAHMS: Sandmaenn.- | 


non | 
Semiramide—Bel | 


years. Recently he made arrangements 
with H. M. V. to make these repressings | 
of some famous, hard-to-find recordings. | 


These discs are made of a new shellac for- 
mula which is smoother and finer than 
eny of the original records. How much 
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these silent surfaces contribute to record- 


ing qualities, including the acoustic issues, 
will astonish many people as it has the 
writer. 

The Cortis and Ponselle discs have long 
been scarce and widely sought after. Nei- 
ther Giordano’s music nor Cortis, singing 
is sufficiently distinguished, however, to 
stir my interest for repeated hearings but 
the record, I suppose, has its value as it is 
the only existent version of these arias. 
The Ponselle disc offers some of her finest 
singing on records. There are few sopra- 
nos today who could approach, much less 
equal the exquisite mezza-voce quality 
heard in the “O nume tutelar.” Spontini’s 
opera was presented in the season of 1925 
-1926 at the Metropolitan but did not hold 
the interest of the opera audiences despite 
its fine cast—Ponselle, Matzenauer, John- 
son, De Luca and Mardones. It was heard 
five times in that season and three in the 
next. Ponselle’s record, made by Victor 
it 1926, was withdrawn early from the 
catalogue. The two arias are in the grand 
manner of the Italian school of Bellini, 
etc., and musically appealing. As the record 
has become a rarity selling for high prices, 
this repressing is almost a steal at $3.85. 


The Art of Selma Kurz 


Of especial interest are the four record- 
igs by the celebrated Viennese colora- 
tura soprano, Selma Kurz, who posessed 
a trill equal to the famous Melba one. 
Kurz died in 1933 at 58. Apparently, her 
voice still retained its beauty of tone and 
appeal as late as 1925 when the small 
disc recordings were made. The air from 
Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba” is known 
as the “Siren’s Call” and is sung unac- 
companied by Astorath, the servant of 
the Queen. In the recording the piano is 
used at the beginning and the end. In the 
Brahms setting of the German Nursery 
Rhyme, “The Little Sandman,” Kurz’s 
lovely legato singing is happily illustrated. 
The voice is clear and forward but the 
Piano, as in all early electrics is in the 
background. In both the familiar“Lakme” 
and the unfamiliar Meyerbeer arias, Kurz 
reveals her distinctive gifts as a colora- 
ttra artist—her perfect trill and her ability 
to color her tones throughout the range 
of her voice. The Meyerbeer may not be 
important music but it does suffice to ac- 
qtaint us with some of this soprano’s 
loveliest singing. It is a pity that the im- 
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portant two flute part of the accompani- 
ment is not heard at the proper perspective 
in this early recording. Both of these arias 
were made when the singer was in her 
early thirties. 

The Galli-Curci disc has a_ history. 
Though the soprano regarded these re- 
cordings as two of her favorites, they 
were never issued in this country. They 
were released in Austria early in 1925 and 
withdrawn after five weeks with the ad- 
vent of electrical reproduction. The per- 
formance of “Ah! non giunge” is especially 
appealing and reveals the soprano’s agility 
znd brilliance. The “Bel raggio” is equally 
well sung but this aria asks for a more 
colorful and richer voice to do it full 
justice. 

The De Luca disc also has its history. 
Both arias were made by the baritone 
around 1923 or 1924 and appeared first on 
single discs (nos. 74872 and 73). Later, 
they were coupled on disc 6443, and are 
found listed in the 1927 catalogue. Both 
are scarce today as they were withdrawn 
early. The noted baritone sings these arias 
with velvet tone and exquisite legato. No 
cne who knows and admires this singer’s 
artistry will wish to pass up this disc. The 
Diaz aria is particularly attractive. —J.N. 








New Haydn Society Releases 





HAYDN: The Creation (Oratorio) (Com- 
plete Recording); Trude Eipperle (so- 
prano); Driedl Riegler (soprano); Jul- 
lius Patzak (tenor); Alois Pernersdorfer 
(bass); Georg Hann (bass); Chorus of 
the Vienna State Opera; The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Clemens Krauss. LP set 2005, 3 discs, 
price $17.85, issued by The Haydn Soc- 
iety, Inc., 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


HE IMPORTANCE of this release 
cannot be minimized, for “The Crea- 
tion” is one of the most famous of all 
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Hiaydn’s compositions, a work that stands 
besides the great choral creations of Bach, 
Handel and Beethoven. There was a 
time when is could be said that the beau- 
ties of the “Creation” were too well known 
t> require extended discussion. Perhaps 
this remains true today in England, where 
such works are heard more often than in 
this country. But I feel certain that many 
American music listeners will be unfa- 
miliar with the “Creation” and its exalta- 
tion and beauty will come as a surprise 
to them. The Haydn Society, now active- 
ly recording the works of this master in 
Vienna, deserve our profound thanks for 
wchieving this performance even though 
the reproduction is far from perfect. The 
scloists are all first-rate ones and the 
work of the chorus and ochestra, under 
the comprehending direction of Clemens 
Krauss, is most satisfying. The bass, 
Georg Hann, who will be remembered by 
many for his vivid portrayal of Kaspar 
in the Deutsche Grammophon set of “Der 
Freischuetz,” gives the most impelling 
performance of the group as Raphael. His 
is a noble and rich voice with low tones 
that have true organ-like qualities. More- 
over, his clear diction is most gratifying. 
Rut let it be said, most of the singers 
know the value of clear diction and Julius 
katzak, remembered for his fine work in 
Mozart operas, effectively handles the 
part of Uriel. 


Recording Qualities 


The recording is tonally appealing—it 
has richness of sound and quality. How- 
ever, it does not suggest that it was ac- 
complished with the most modern equip- 
ment. The balance, which 
soloists, has the characteristics of familiar 
reproduction prior to the war. There is 
some harmonic distortion, especially in 
the big climaxes, and this is by no means 
attributable to the excessive reverberation 
of the hall. The choruses are muffled and 
the orchestra, while tonally good, lacks 
essential clarity on many occasions. Des- 
pite the characteristics of the reproduction, 
this is a set that gives much pleasure, for 
musically it offers a genuinely rewarding 
experience. We are reminded of the late 
W. H. Hadow’s comments that one has 
“but to recall the choral recitative which 
narrates the birth of light, the fall of the 
dark angels and the rise of the ‘new-cre- 
ated world,’ the descriptive songs of 
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features the. 





Kaphael and Gabriel, the great choruses 
which stand like monuments four-square” 
tu realize the eminence of this work. 
“Sometimes we may smile for a moment 
at the ‘naif’ realism;”’ says Hadow, but 
it does not effect our love of the music. 
“The score is full of learning and invention; 
it carries them lightly; and its freshness 
and vitality, remarkable in any case, come 
with double force from a musician who 
was nearing his seventieth year.” One 
can be most thankful that the performance 
is in the original German rather than the 
cetestable English into which the libretto 
has been retranslated. 


The scholarly booklet, issued with the 
set, has a fine article on the background 
of the oratorio by Karl Geiringer and ex- 
cellent notes by the Haydn Society’s sec- 
retary, H. C. Robbins Landon. Unfor- 
tunately, the text is given in the original 
German. A free translation of this should 
have been included. —P.H.R. 


HAYDN: Missa Solemnis in D minor 
(Lord Nelson Mass); Lisa della Casa 
(soprano), Elisabeth Hoengen (alto), 
Horst Taubman (tenor), George London 
(bass), the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
and Akademie Chorus, conducted by 
Jonathan Sternberg. Haydn Society LP 
disc HSPL-2004, $5.95. 


HIS IS an achievement in performance 

and recording which cannot fail to 
command the respect of the serious music 
listener. Sternberg’s interpretative powers 
are revealed at their best and the recording 
does justice to his enthused and assertive 
direction. True, the choral singing is not 
a: clearly articulated as one might like it, 
especially when the orchestra sound is 
massive and full toned, and the singers 
ere conversely too prominent. It would 
be my guess that the chorus was placed 
bchind the orchestra as in concert hall 
performances, an arrangement which may 
be traditional but not always completely 
satisfactory for clarity of line ,and the well 
chosen soloists were placed too close to 
the microphone. They all sing sympath- 
etically and understandingly. The Ameri- 
ican bass, George London, who has met 
recently with considerable success in 
Vienna, is especially praiseworthy. Here 
is a singer whose progress we shall watch 
with interest. 


(Continued on page 242) 
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ANDERSON: Irish Suite; Boston Pops 
Orchestra, conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor set WDM-1345, three 7” discs, 
$3.85. 

A Leroy Anderson’s “Sleigh Ride” and 

“Fiddle Faddle” have caught the public’s 


fancy. Now we have his picturesque or- 
chestral settings of some Irish songs and 
dances—”’The Irish Washerwoman,” “The 
Minstrel Boy.” “The Rakes of Mallow,” 
“The Wearing of the Green,” “The Last 
kose of Summer,” and “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” Commissioned by the Eire 
Society of Boston and dedicated to Mr. 
Fiedler, this suite has already found favor 
with the Boston Pops audiences. 
Anderson’s arrangements of these pieces 
ere far from subtle. They have a hearty 
exuberance suggesting a generous imbib- 
ing of Ireland’s famous potato brew. Such 
music may well prove a means to lift 
he jaded spirits of me Irish friends as 
well as a lot of other folk. A bit too ob- 
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vious and rowdy for my taste. Maybe I 
don’t appreciate Irish stimulus. Leave it 
to Fiedler to handle this sort of thing 
with appropriate fervor. How he does it 
is beyond me, but I applaud him nonthe- 


less. Top drawer recording from Victor’s 
engineering labs. —P.G. 
BACH - RESPIGHI: Passacaglia and 


Fugue in C Minor, and Sinfonia from 
“Christmas Oratorio”; San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. RCA Victor set 1340, 
two 45 rpm discs, $2.10. 


A It is difficult for me to understand why 
RCA Victor wanted to release this set. 
The Respighi transcription of Bach’s great 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, writ- 
ten at the request of Arturo Toscanini in 
1930, is not a very good piece of work on 
its own terms. 

Its terms (the transcription is not by 
Respighi’s admission either an imitation 
or evocation of organ sonorities) are that 
the listener take Bach’s notes in Respighi’s 
unrestricted instrumentation. The Italian 
composer, widely admired as an _ orches- 
trator, is curiously sloppy in this work. 
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It sounds coarse, dull, and blatant by 
turns. It also, because of its poor balanc- 
ing of orchestral weights of sound, makes 


obscure many of Bach's contrapuntal 
strands. 
Pierre Monteux’s conducting of this 


work and the Sinfonia, which begins the 
second part of the Christmas Oratorio, 
seems to be a bit nervous and tense. The 
Sinfonia does not have an appropriately 
quiet flow; the Passacaglia and Fugue 
does not have the steady continuity it 
ought to have. 

If all this were not enough, the San 
Francisco Orchestra plays quite poorly. 
The execution is unusually messy for pre- 
servation in recorded form. —C.J.L. 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 101 in D Major 
“Clock”; The Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy; and 
Symphony No. 92 in G Major “Ox- 
ford”; The Cleveland Orchestra con- 
ducted by George Szell. Columbia LP 
ML-4268, $4.85. 


HERE is a genuine musical feast. This 

LP contains two of Haydn's finest 
symphonies excellently played and well 
recorded. It should be one of the corner- 
stones in any new library of recorded 
music. 

Though I have come to admire Eugene 
Ormandy’s conducting of Haydn orches- 
tral works in recent seasons, I did not 
expect such a superlative performance as 
the one he gives us in this recording. His 
rhythm, usually his only weak point in 
reading Haydn (it is at times a little stiff 
in the fast portions and a bit flabby in the 
slow sections), is on this occasion correct 
and animated. And his blending and ba!- 
ancing, attacks and releases, expressive 
phraseology, and general clarity of musical 
detail are the hallmarks of great con- 
ducting, 

Such notable gifts put on this occasion 
at the service of an excellent musical art, 
in conjunction with the playing of the 
greatest orchestra of our day and good 
modern recording, makes this perform- 
ance of the “Clock Symphony” the best 
one on records for me — even better than 
the excellent Ansermet version, recently 
released. The difference in orchestras is 
all in Ormandy’s favor. 

Aside from a certain four squareness in 
the rhythm in the corner movements of 
the “Oxford Symphony,” George Szell’s 
reading and his splendid orchestra's play- 
ing are in every way as effective as the 
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Philadelphians’ performance. If I did not 
already own Bruno Waltar’s fine record- 
ing of this superb work (RCA Victor set 
682), I would not hesitate to purchase 
this one. —CjJ.L 


MARTUCCI: Symphony No. 2 in F ma- 
jor; La Scala Orchestra conducted by 
Antonio Guarnieri. Capitol-Telefunken 
LP disc P8064, price $4.85. 


HE ITALIAN COMPOSER Giu- 

seppe Martucci (1856-1909), along with 
his compatriot Sgambati, was responsible 
for directing the efforts and attentions of 
Italian musicians away from the lucrative 
field of composition for the stage into the 
austere, uncharted seas of symphonic en- 
deavor, a preoccupation practically with- 
out precedent below the Rubicon. Do not 
confuse Martucci with Marinetti, that 
musical anarchist beloved of the late un- 
lamented Il Duce, whose credo was 
“Beauty has nothing to do with art”. 

Martucci, besides being a prolific com- 
poser in all the accepted forms (except 
cpera), was a fine pianist. He was Direc- 
tor of the Royal Conservatory at Naples 
fer a number of years, one of the highest 
musical posts in Italy. He was a superb 
conductor, too. A quiet, shy man of less 
than average height who suffered from ill 
health most of his life, he did not indulge 
in the shouting, baton-smashing, score- 
ripping tactics of some of our present-day 
licns of the podium. His instructions to 
his orchestra were inevitably calm, con- 
cise, and couched in the most respectful 
terms, yet in spite of these gentlemanly 
qualities he was esteemed in Italy and 
Germany as one of the greatest conduc- 
tors of his day. 

After all this build-up, it would be nice 
to be able to say that Martucci was a mis- 
understood genius, that his works will 
some day be drawn from their musty 
resting place under the proverbial bushel 
end given the due they deserve. Unfor- 
tunately, this does not appear to be so. 
Martucci deserves a great deal of credit 
for breaking away from the operatic for- 
mula, turning the attention of the cultured 
Italian public to the limitless possibilities 
of symphonic and chamber music, and for 
his sponsorship of new and_ unfamiliar 
scores (he conducted the first perform- 
ance of “Tristan” in Italy). As a com- 
poser, however, he seems destined to hold 
a minor place in the ranks of the immor- 
tuls. While his “Piano Concerto” is well 
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thought of in Italy, just two of his shorter 
pieces are heard in this country — the 
“Notturno in G flat minor” and the “Nov- 
eletta,” amd that mostly because of Tos- 


canini’s attention. 


This “Second Symphony,” a solid, well- 
made work, has a rather sombre flavor. 
Its mood is serious, deeply introspective 
without being bombastic or petulant. One 
has the feeling that Martucci polished its 
corners a bit too carefully. It is one of 
the many dust-encrusted symphony scores 


such as Raff’s “Im Walde,” Nielsen’s 
“Third” and Galzounov’s “Fourth” (re- 
cently recorded by Capitol-Telefunken: 


don’t miss it) that hold no place along 
the major highways of music’s historical 
development yet make for pleasant listen- 
ing, especially in the home, where the dis- 
tractions of the concert hall are mini- 
mized. 


The La Scala Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of the veteran conductor Antonio 
Guarnieri, gives a good account of itself. 
Ne composer could ask for a more sym- 
pathetic reading of his piece. The record- 
ing, while not especially brilliant, is clear 
enough, the surface quiet. -—A.W.P. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 32 in G major, 
K. 318; Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Hans von Benda. Capitol- 
Telefunken 7” discs 6F-86007, 95c. 

A This early symphony of Mozart, writ- 

ten at Salzburg in 1779, is in reality an 

overture in the Italian style. Einstein tells 

us it was intended as the overture to a 

“Singspiel,” and that “the commanding 

forte of the tutti and the pleading piano 

of the strings” is a programmatic signifi- 


cence to the two main characters, male 
and female. The form of the overture 
looks forward to the overture to “The 


Scraglio.” and there is even a suggestion 
of the “Turkish” character of the “Sing- 
spiel” in the final measures of the work. 
Though the material of this composition 
is less distinguished than the “Paris” 
Symphony (K. 297), it is nonetheless 
pleasantly diverting, being in its way all- 
of-a-piece, with its Andante—symbolizing 
the love idyll of the “Singspiel”—built 
into the sonata-form movement. I have 
long admired von Benda’s performance of 
this music, having acquired the record be- 
fore the war. Later, I also acquired the 
Boult performance but subsequently have 
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been impelled to return more often to 
the older recording. 

This is pre-war reproduction which 
stands up very well with much that has 
come after. Its dubbing to 45 has been 


efficiently accomplished. —P.H.R. 

PIZZETTI: Overture to “Phaedra”; La 
Scala Orchestra, conducted by Gino 
Marinuzzi. Capitol-Telefunken 7” disc, 
8F-86008, 95c. 

A Pizzetti’s “Phaedra” was based on 

d’Annunzio’s play. Marinuzzi conducted 


the original performance of the opera at 
La Scala in 1915. The story of “Phaedra” 
from Greek mythology has been drama- 
tized by several writers. The familiar con- 
cert overture of Massenet, for example, 
was written as a curtain raiser to Racine’s 
dramatization of the Greek tale. Both 
Massenet and Pizzetti are influenced in 
their overtures by the dramatic action of 
the story, but their approach is quite dif- 
ferent. Pizzetti’s overture is poetically lyri- 
cal with an underlying tragic import while 
Massenet’s tends to be more romantically 
somber. There is an underlying intensity 
of feeling in the Pizzetti; the strings play 
a major role. The mood throughout is 
one of sentiment. I have never heard the 
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cpera, but this overture impresses me more 
than the Massenet one for its less obvious 
theatrical drama. It is perhaps a little too 
sweet on occasion, but on the whole its 
implication of tragedy has some impressive 
moments of poetic beauty. I think Marin- 
uzzi tends to stress its sentiment and not 
its underlying poetic strength. Yet, his 
performance is expressive and admirably 
shaped. The recording has been success- 
fully dubbed to 45. Less bass is required 
for clarity of tone and quality in this re- 
cording. —P.H.R. 


Gioconda—Dance of 
Orchestra, 
Victor 7” 


PONCHIELLI: La 
the Hours; Boston Pops 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
disc 49-0676, 95c. 


A A good orchestra, a competent con- 
ductor, and first-rate engineering—how 
can you go wrong? But Ponchielli’s old 
warhorse has promised competition which 
the interested record buyer may wish to 
take into consideration. Cetra has an LP 
with excerpts from “La Gioconda,” in- 
cluding the “Dance of the Hours,” and 
Columbia has a Beecham version made 
recently when that conductor visited our 
shores. Undoubtedly, both Victor and 
Columbia will release LP versions. But 
Cetra has the edge on the others with its 
operatic pot-pourri. —P.G. 


PORTER-BENNETT, Kiss Me, Kate— 
Selection for Orchestra; RODGER- 
BENNETT: South Pacific—Symphonic 
Scenario for Orchestra; Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Efrem 
Kurtz. Columbia LP disc ML-2104, price 
$3.85. 


A It is not clear to me why these confec- 
tions were contrived, except possibly as 
a sop to those individuals unimpressed by 
the activities of vocalists. As an enthusi- 
astic fan of both Rodgers and Porter, who 
was completely captivated by both musical 
shows in question, I would prefer to re- 
commend the LP discs (also sponsored 
by Columbia) containing the original mu- 
sic of the shows sung by the Broadway 
casts. A Houston hornist is a poor sub- 
stitute for Lisa Kirk, a Texas trumpeter 
pedestrian after Pinza. 

Robert Russell Bennett, who was re- 
sponsible for the excellent original or- 
chestration of both plays,’has piled whip- 
ped cream on top of his frosting to the 
point of cloying indigestibility. Kurtz con- 
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ducts with the suavity of a Kostelanetz. 
His new orchestra, refurbished with the 
assistance of an increased budget, sounds 
competently business-like, though, good- 
ness knows, this isn’t much of an exercise 
for either leader or players. Good clear 


recording. —A. W. P. 
RESPIGHI: Antiche Danze et Arie 
(Suite No. 1); EIAR Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Sergio Failoni, 


and RESPIGHI: Gli Uccelli (The 
Birds); EIAR Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Willy Ferrero. Cetra-Soria 
10” LP disc 40,003, $4.75. 


HE THREE SUITES of old dances 

and airs by Italian and French lute- 
nists of the 16th and 17th centuries which 
Respighi transcribed for orchestra are 
among the most cherishable scores this 
fabulous. orchestral genius left us. The 
tenderness, delicacy and charm of the 
original pieces have been deftly pointed up 
by Respighi. This first suite appeared in 
1918 and two of its movements, the Gag- 
liada and Villanella, became most popular 
and were often played in Italy apart from 
the whole suite. They were also recorded 
around 1928. The present performance, 
issued previously on two 78 discs by Cetra, 
was reviewed in our December 1948 issue. 
Failoni’s sympathetic treatment of this 
suite is most welcome in this LP version. 
which reproduces splendidly with controls 
set for Columbia’s LP standards. Though 
the Gagliarda and Villanella may prove 
the most appealing, I find that the opening 
3alletto, with its old world courtesy, has 
a strong appeal, and the finale—an old 
Italian dance—has a communicable im- 
petuousness of spirit. 

Ferrero’s performance of “The Birds” 
was not previously released by Cetra. This 
is a suite arranged from pieces bearing the 
names of birds by early keyboard writers 
-~-Pasquini, Rameau and de Gallot. Defauw 
and the Chicago Symphony performed the 
work for Victor a couple of years ago. 
While that recording was admirable for 
its colorful brilliance, the resonance of 
the hall tended to inflate this music. While 
the present recording owns little brilliancy, 
it is more in keeping with the intimate 
qualities of the score and the gentle sent- 
iment of de Gallot’s “The Dove” and the 
anonymous English composer’s “The 
Nightingale” is better substantiated. I am 
sure many will welcome its advent on LP. 


—P. H.R. 
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ARTHUR FIEDLER 
Irish Suite: 1. The Irish Washer- 
= woman 2. The Minstrel Boy 3. The 
Rakes of Mallow 4. The Wearing of The Green 5. The 
Last Rose of Summer 6. The Girl | Left Behind Me— 
Leroy Anderson. Boston Pops Orchestra. DM 1348, 
$4.00. WDM 1348 (45 rpm) $3.35. 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
Serenade in C, Op. 48—Tchaikovsky; The Impresario: 
Overture (K.486)— Mozart. Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. DM 1346, $6.00. WDM 1346 (45 rpm) $4.30. 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
O Lovely Moon; and 1. The Maiden’s Lament 2. Tune 
Thy Fiddle, Gypsy —Dvofak. RCA Victor Orch., Erich 
Leinsdorf, Cond. 12-1078, $1.25. 49-0818 (45 rpm) 95¢. 
JAMES MELTON 
Little Gray Home In The West—Lohr-Wilmot; The 
Sunshine Of Your Smile — Ray-Cooke. RCA Victor 
Orchestra, Frank Black, Conductor. 10-1520, $1.00. 
49-0815 (45 rpm) 95¢. 
NAN MERRIMAN 
la Chevelure—Debussy-Loiiys; Si Mes Vers Avaient Des 
Ailes—Hahn-Hugo. Ralph Linsley at the Piano. 10-1521, 
$1.00. 49-0823 (45 rpm) 95¢. 


ROBERT SHAW 
Lourdes Pilgrims’ Hymn; O Lord, | Am Not Worthy — 


The world’s greatest artists 
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New Music 


for March—on 4"! 


Check over these superb additions to the great 
RCA Victor catalog . . 
record library! They‘re all available on 45” 
as well as on conventional recordings. As a special 
St. Patrick’s Day treat—hear the Boston Pops 
Orchestra under the direction of Arthur Fiedler 
playing the gay and sprightly “Irish Suite’! 


. new treasures for your 


Traditional. RCA Victor Chorale, Richard Rivers, bari- 
tone, soloist. 10-1511, $1.00. 49-0813 (45 rpm) 95¢. 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
Tyrolean Dances— Schubert. Symphony Orchestra. 
10-1519, $1.00. 49-0814 (45 rpm) 95¢. 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Mass: 1. Kyrie 2. Gloria 3. Credo 4. Sanctus 5. Agnus 
Dei. Russian Church Choruses 1. Pater Noster 2. Ave 
Maria—Stravinsky. Double Wind Quintet and Chorus 
of Men and Boys, Warren Foley, Director. DM 1349, 
$4.75. WDM 1349 (45 rpm) $3.35. 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
Sing Me To Sleep —Greene-Bingham; Fa La Nana 
Bambin—Sadero. With Gibner King at the piano, 
Leonard Rose, ‘Cello obbligato. 12-1077, $1.25. 
49-0817 (45 rpm) 95¢. 
ITALO TAJO 
The Marriage of Figaro: Non Pid Andrai—Mozart; The 
Barber of Seville: La Calunnia— Rossini. RCA Victor 
Orchestra, Jean Paul Morel, Cond. 12-1076, $1.25. 
49-0816 (45 rpm) 95¢. 
ARTHUR WHITTEMORE and JACK LOWE 

Variations On A Theme By Haydn, Op. 56b—Brahms. 
DM 1347, $3.50. WDM 1347 (45 rpm) $2.20. 


Prices subject to change without notice, and do not in- 
clude Federal Excise or local taxes. 























































SATIE-DEBUSSY: Gymnopédie No. 1 
and 2; Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevity. RCA Vic- 
tor 45 rpm disc 49-0771, 95c. 

A It would be pleasant to imagine that 

the release of this excellent disc foreshad- 

owed more new recordings of many of 

Satie’s neglected small-scale delights. I 

fear this will not be the case, even though 

there seems to be a new interest in this 
modern French master’s works these days. 

The exquisite pieces on this disc were 
written as part of a series for piano. 
Shortly after their publication, Debussy 
became fascinated with them and dressed 
them elegantly in the finest orchestral 
clothing. 

Serge Koussevitzky and the Bostonians 
perform Debussy’s transcriptions of these 
Gymnopédies superbly. RCA Victor's en- 
gineering part in producing this disc is 
equally as admirable, The recording is 
completely faithful and there is not a 
trace of surface noise. Mechanical virtues 
such as these in such delicate, quiet music 
would almost be enough to make this re- 
cord more desirable than the Stokowski 
version (Victor 1965); but coupled with 
Koussevitzky’s memorable performance, 
there can be no doubt that this is the de- 
finitive recording. Don't miss it. —C.J.L. 


SCHUBERT: Rosamunde — Overture; 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
conducted by Willelm Mengelberg. 
Capitol-Telefunken disc 6F-86006, 95c. 

A Telefunken’s engineering in the early 

’40s was appreciably realistic even if it 

did not have extended range, and this re- 

cording in my estimation is a good sample 

of it. Mengelberg’s performance of this 
familiar overture has plenty of bounce. 

It is a generally straightforward reading 

with some dynamic exaggerations. The 

hall resonance and the size of the orches- 
tra (this music fares better with a smaller 

ensemble) tends to make the climaxes a 

hit too solid and heavy-handed, but the 

overall effect is one of elation. It is a pref- 
erable performance to a recent one by 

Fistoulari (London) especially in the con- 

ductor’s knowing treatment of the lyrical 

melodies. —P.H.R. 


SCHUBERT: Tyrolean Dances (Deutsche 
Taenze und Ecossaisen), Op. 33; Leo- 
pold Stokowski and his Orchestra. Vic- 
tor 7” disc 49-0814, 95c. 

A Stokowski has been 

research. 


doing a bit of 
We are told that Schubert wrote 
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trese dances in 1825 for the Vienna Carni- 
val, whose festivities they enlivened. After 
that they dropped into oblivion. Stokow- 
ski recently rediscovered them and ar- 
ranged them. The Schubert gaiety and 


sentiment are unmistakable. Stokowski 
has provided more orchestral coloring 
than we find in the other “German 


Dances,” but for all his affectionate treat- 
ment they do not seem very important. 
Still, a lot of listeners are going to enjoy 
this little disc which is well recorded. 

—P.G. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Lady Macbeth of 

Mtsensk — Burying the Corpse in the 

Cellar, The Ghost Disappears, and The 

Drunks at the Wedding; Janssen Sym- 

phony Orchestra. conducted by Werner 

Janssen. Capitol 7” disc 6F-86010, 95c. 
A In contrast to the Pizzetti overture, 
issued by Capitol this month, this record- 
ing accomplished in Hollywood has wider 
range and utilizes a higher bass turn-over 
as in all domestic recordings. What con- 
fusion the many adjustments in bass and 
treble turn-overs these days make for the 
listener. A effort toward standardization 
in recording characteristics is being made 
hut one wonders if this can be satisfactor- 
ily effected, considering the widely differ- 
ent viewpoints of the various companies’ 
ergineering staffs. 

Shostakovich’s “Lady Macbeth” was by 
way of being a shocker, and the famous 
scene of the lovers in the second act was 
condemned by Soviet officials as being 
theatrically vulgar. Shostakovich aimed 
fo. theatrical realism in this score and 
while much of the music was effective in 
the opera house, it cannot be said that the 
opera was of great musical consequence. 
The excerpts, which Janssen has chosen 
to record, are descriptive music. Though 
I heard the original performance of this 
cpera, in Philadelphia, I must confess the 
incidents of the corpse burial and _ the 
ghost’s disappearance have been forgotten. 
The music fails to refresh my mind, nor 
does it seem of any great significance 
apart from the opera. The “Drunks at 
the Wedding” is in the familiar tongue-in- 
the-cheek pattern of the composer, clever 
in its caricature but too four-square. 

Janssen can be trusted to turn in a good 
performance which he does here, but it is 
rather difficult to believe that he consid- 
ers this music of any great importance. 
At best, these excerpts are mildly divert- 
ing operatic snippets. —P.H.R. 
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STRAUSS. JOHANN: The Gypsy Baron 
—Overture; The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Erich Kleiber. 
London disc T. 53262, $2.00 


UPERB RECORDING of a sound and 

musically sensitive perforance. I have 
often stated that the combine of Johann 
Strauss and Erich Kleiber are assurances 
of distinguished performances. It is amazing 
how well the London Philharmonic re- 
sponds to the conductor’s directions, 
though if memory serves me rightly the 
old Kleiber—Berlin—Philharmonic version 
was a more flexible performance. I like 
Kleiber’s prudent use of rubati and the 
way he avoids mooning over sentiment 
unlike so many other conductors. —P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Serenade for String 
Orchestra in C Major, Op. 48; Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky. RCA Victor set 1346, four 
45 rpm discs, $4.30. 

OUSSEVITZKY balances a _ string 

tone better than any one else. He al- 
ways did. These records, well engineered 
in the small concert hall in Tanglewood, 
display that skill to perfection. They also 
give us, however, Koussevitzky’s pench- 
ant for using constantly (where it is asked 
for in the score and where it is in poor 
taste) the fattest string tone imaginable. 

Such ample sound in loud and soft pas- 

sages is thrilling for a while, but weary- 

ing to your reporter’s ears throughout a 

piece as lengthy as this one. Though Kous- 

sevitzky reads the Serenade in a fairly 

Straightforward manner, with only a few 

unnecessary retardations and accelerations 

of tempo and with a few more distracting 
expansions and contractions of dynamics, 
his performance is not as effective as the 

Ormandy or Mengelberg versions for me. 
The final side of this set is given to 

Mozart's moderately engaging Overture 

to his youthful opera, “The Impressario.”’ 

Koussevitzky gives a good account of the 

notes and there is no monkey business. 

His men play as beautifully as you would 

expect them to. I would like a little bet- 

ter balance, however, between the string 

and wind players. —C. J. L. 








NOW READY!!! Complete Combined Import Cata- 
logue of our French, Italian, German, Austrian, 
Australian, Scandinavian Record Stock. Lists over 
20 labels, 5,000 selections. All previous subscrip- 
tions to this hitherto sold-out publication now be- 
ing filled. SEND 50c to: 

AMERICAN DISCOPHILES 
1079 Lexington Ave. New York 21,N. Y. 





March, 1950 





WESTMINSTER 


announces its 


First Group of 
12” Long Playing 
Exclusive Releases 














Recorded for the first time 
WL 50-1 
KODALY: 
TE DEUM 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra; Wiener Chor. 
Soloists: Jurinac, Wagner, Christ, Poell 
Conducted by Henry Swoboda 
THFATRE OVERTURE 
Vienna Synohecy Orchestra 
Conducted by Henry Swoboda 
WL 50-2 
BOCCHERINI: 
SYMPHONY, A Major 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Henry Sweboda 
HAYDN, Josef: 
OCTET, F Major 
Vienna Philharmonic Wind Group. 
2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns 
WL 50-3 
BEETHOVEN: 
OCTET, E Fiat Major, Op. 103 
Vienna Phitharmonic Wind Group 
2 Oboes,, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 5 Horns 
SEXTET, E Flat Major, Op. 71 
Vienna Philharmonic Wind Group 
2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns 
WL 50-4 
STRAUSS, Richard: 
MACBETH, Op. 23 Symphonic Poem 
MARTINU: 
CONCERTO GROSSO 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Henry Swoboda 
WL 50-5 
MOZART: 
SERENADE #5, K.204 
SYMPHONY #22, K.162 


Vienna Synoteny Orchestra 
Conducted by Henry Sweboda 


WL 50-6 
VIVALDI .. 
VIOLIN CONCERTO, E. FLAT MAJOR 
VIOLIN CONCERTO, G Minor, Op. 12 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra Peter Rybar 
Violin. Con ueted by Rudoti Moralt 





The Westminster Policy is to invite 
Music Lovers to send In their requests for 
new recordings. Every effort will be made 
to fill the gaps in recorded music in 
accordance with the volume of demand. 











EACH RECORD IS $5.95 
Order today from your deoler. If he cannot 
supply you, send us his nome. Sales mode 
through retoil dealers only. 
WESTMINSTER RECORDING CO. Inc. 
233 West 42 St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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KHACHATURIAN: Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra; Oscar Levant (piano) 
and the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York, conducted by 
Dmitri Mitropoulos. Columbia LP disc 
ML 4288, price $4.85. 


A It was not to be expected that the ap- 
parently lethargic Mr. Levant, who had 
previously occupied himself with the nos- 
talgic sentimentalities of the limited 
Gershwin repertoire, the Grieg “Concerto” 
plus a few other trifles made popular by 
the films, would be a likely exponent of 
the loud-and-fast school of present-day 
Russian export. That the unpredictable 
Mr. Levant proves to be sufficiently 
nimble-fingered to encompass the many 
nctes of the piece came as no particular 
surprise; he did fool us, however, by turn- 
ing out a performance that promotes suc- 
cinctly all the best elements of the work. 
He does not permit it to become a punch- 
ing-bag for the riveting-hammer precision 
affected by some of our younger pianists, 
nor does he wallow in the lushness of the 
concerto’s spurious oriental melodicism. 

As for the concerto itself, since it bids 
fuir to replace the indestructible Tchai- 
kovsky “B flat minor” as a vehicle for 
pianists desirous of appealing to the baser 
instincts of 


their audience, no pregnant 
comment seems to be here required. The 
accompanying orchestra provides _ alert 


support; both it and the solo piano have 
been recorded with notable clarity and 
resonance. I would place this performance 
ahead of the Kapell — Boston Symphony 
version (also available in an LP version) 


—A.W.P. 
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BARTOK (arr. Szekely): Roumanian 
Folk Dances Nos. 1 to 6; Yehudi Menu- 
hin (violin) and Marcel Gazelle (piano). 
Victor 7” disc 49-1796, 95c. 

A Menuhin made this recording back in 

1944 in England. At the time, reading 

Alec Robertson's review in the December 

issue of “The Gramophone,” I hastened 
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te buy the disc. Hearing it later I was ful- 
ly in agreement with Robertson, who said: 
“All through, Menuhin, ably partnered by 
Marcel Gazelle, is at the top of his form 
and his performance is of the finest qual- 
ity. The recording {also, is admirable.” 
The 45 dubbing of the H.M.V. recording 
is not quite as sparkling as my original 
H.M.V. record, but it’s good enough to 
[ermit many others to enjoy Menuhin’s 
fine playing of these delightful ‘pieces. 

Everyone knows of Bartok’s interest in 
folk music and these melodies, which I 
believe Bartok first heard in his youth, 
have a freshness and charm that instantly 
captivate. Those who have shunned - Bar- 
tok because his idiom seems strange and 
complex should hear this disc. It will win 
their hearts, for there is anchantment to 
these dances that belongs to everyone, “an 
earthy quality, which is infinitely refresh- 
ing,” as Robertson said. —P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Notturno in D major, 
Op. 42; William Primrose (viola) and 
David Stimer (piano). Victor set WDM 
-1336, three discs, $3.85. 


HIS IS our old friend the “Serenade 

for Violin, Viola and Cello, Op. 8” in 
a different dress. Beethoven sanctioned 
cr made this arrangement a few years after 
the trio appeared (1797).. (See notes with 
the set.) 

Philip L. Miller wrote most affection- 
ztely about the “Serenade,” when review- 
ing the Pasquier Trio’s performance in 
October 1938. “Perhaps of all the early 
Beethoven works,” he said, “none is more 
lastingly attractive than this trio, for it 
bright melodiousness and _ sparkle 
unusual in the composer.” The combin- 
ation of violin, viola and cello is a difficult 
one as “the composer must contrive some- 
how to round out his ensemble without 
the body and richness which the second 
violin gives to the string quartet.” When 
we consider Beethoven's age, his success 
in mastering both medium and form is 
indeed truly remarkable. 

The repertoire of the viola is by no 
means as extensive as it should be, and 
one can understand Primrose’s interest in 
reviewing this transcription. Though it 
offers no great technical problems, it pro- 
vides him with an ingratiatingly melodic 
epus in which his tonal richness and color- 
ing are advantageously exploited. As 
Primrose is one of the greatest living 
string players, one’s interest is immedi- 
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Out of Your 


How to Get the 


Most 
LP Records 


By IRVING GREENE, Member Audio Engineering Society; 


Manager, Audio Engineering Dept., 


Many music lovers who have added Long 
Playing records to their collections wonder why 
they do not achieve the advantages of better fi- 
delity and response claimed bythe record manu- 
facturers. 


Because LP records are cut with from 224 
to 300 lines (grooves) per inch, compared to the 
85 to 100 lines per inch of conventional shellac 
records, the width of the groove is reduced to 
almost a third. Consequently, the recorded 
"level" is lower by 4 to 6dbandin order torepro- 
duce with fidelity the program material on LP 
records, it is necessary to use proper equip- 
ment, 


Unfortunately, at the initial appearance of the 
LP record, many player attachments and gadgets 
were offered on the market which failed to re- 
produce the recorded program material from LP 
records witheven a fraction of the fidelity which 
it is possible to obtain. Cartridges in these play- 
ers and attachments in no way compensated for 





PICKERING CARTRIDGES 


Available with either dia- 
mond or sapphire stylus. 
Extraordinary low record 
wear. Minimum of harmon- 
ic and intermodulation fre- 
quency distortion, 

S-140S (Sapphire)... 
D-140S (Diamond). . . 


$15 
$36 














bass, nor did they have the velocity response and 
efficiency required to reproduce low level re- 
cordings. 


Recently, Pickering & Co. introduced a num- 
ber of items which were specifically designed to 
enable the music lover to recreate from his LP 
records with true fidelity the original program 
as recorded at the studio. 


Foremost among these itemsare the Picker- 
ing LP Cartridge and the Pickering Pickup Arm. 


Pickering's LP Cartridge is more efficient 
and has lower intermodulation and harmonic 
distortion and a wider velocity response, The 
diamonds used for the stylii of Pickering cart- 
ridges are whole diamonds and not splints; they 
are well cut, gem polished to high accuracy and 
precisely mounted to ride smoothly in the groove 
walls, They are good for thousands of playings 


March, 


1950 


Sun Radio & Electronics Co., Inc, 








PICKERING PICKUP ARM Model 190 
Only arm ever designed for optimum 
performance on both standard and mi- 
crogroove records, Statically balanced 
to assure proper tracking with less ver- 
tical force, yet peepee tendency to 
skip when jarred . coeeen ae 











compared to hundreds for sapphire and even less 
for metal stylii. (An authority writing on wear 
resistance of stylus materials states, "... the 
ratio of wear resistance between diamonds and 
sapphires is 90 to 1 in favor of diamonds,") 


The Pickering Pickup Arm is acclaimed by 
experts as the best yet. It is statically balanced 
to eliminate tendency to skip when jarred and 
cartridges used with this arm require 50% less 
vertical tracking force than when used with con- 
ventional arms, LP record life is lengthened as 
this arm does not impose extra vertical load on 
grooves, 





The Pickering Cartridges and Pickup Arm de- 
scribed here are available at Sun Radio, New 
York, as are also the Pickering Record Com- 
pensator and the Pickering Preamplifier. Mail 
orders promptly filled. Send check or money 
order for full amount or 25% with COD orders. 
If you can, be sure to visit our famous Sound 
Studio where these items and our’ complete line 
of high-fidelity components are demonstrated. 
Studio open weekdays 9-6, Saturdays 9-4:30. 





& ELECTRONICS CO. INC. 


122 DUANE ST. *NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 
2 Blocks North of Chambers St. 


BARCLAY 7-1840 


































































ately caught and sustained throughout the 
performance. Moreover, Mr. Stimer gives 
a musicianly account of the piano part, 
aud the recording effects an equitable 
balance. Though I cannot imagine this 
version transplanting the affections of 
chamber music listeners from the original, 
it surely will have wide appeal among ad- 
mirers of that dark-toned, alto singer of 
the strings — the viola. The 45 repro- 
duction is excellent, but the first record 
of this set proved to be a swinger which 
caused a bit of pitch wavering. 
—P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Octet in E flat, Op. 103 
(2 oboes; 2 clarinets; 2 bassoons; 2 
horns); and Rondino in E flat (same 
combination); Members of the Little 
Orchestra Society, conducted by Tho- 
mas Scherman. EMS (Elaine Music 
Shop) LP disc 1-A. price $5.95. 


OTH of these works date from Beet- 

hoven’s 22nd year (1792). It was an ad- 
venturous year in the young composer’s 
life. Haydn paid a second visit to Bonn, 
and later that year the Elector at Bonn 
sent Beethoven to Vienna to study under 
the older composer. Among the works 
praised by Haydn in his visit was this 
“Octet.” The Elector at Bonn was daily 
entertained by a small orchestra consist- 
ing of the same eight instruments of this 
ensemble. While many composers of this 
period would have regarded an assign- 
ment for the group as a “work-a-day” job, 
not so Beethoven. There is an elegance 
in his thematic material in the “Octet” 
and a remarkable understanding and feel- 
ing for the instrumental combination. He 
provided ample opportunities for each pair 
of instruments and ingeniously varied the 
ensemble’s tonal coloring, and he achieved 
ceft contrasts between them as in the 
irterchange between the oboe and bas- 
soon in the idyllic andante. The whole 
work suggests a happy frame of mind and 
the final presto leaves one in no doubt 
that Beethoven was in a gay and light- 
hearted mood. 


The work consists of four movements, 
an allegro with appropriate dramatic im- 
plications in the interplay of emotional 
moods; an andante; a minuet, which some 
writers find prophetic of the Beethoven 
scherzo to come; and the presto. This 
composition was rearranged in 1796 by 
Beethoven (at the beginning of his resi- 
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dence in Vienna) for another instrumental 
combine — a string quintet. I am unfa- 
miliar with the latter but am given to un- 
derstand by several writers that it varies 
considerably from the original and is more 
refined in character. However, most are 
in agreement that the themes are so suit- 
able for the wind instruments that the 
work deserves to be heard in its original 
octet form. I must say that it is a most 
diverting composition, and on par with 
anything that Mozart wrote for wind in- 
strument groups. The performance has 
been carefully planned and worked out 
and the recording is perfection itself. The 
bass turn-over is comparable to H.M.V., 
which is less than our domestic turn-over. 


The “Rondino” is a far less interesting 
work with none of the forward-looking 
characteristics of the “Octet.” The theme 
recalls “that of the second ‘Fidelio’ finale, 
‘Heil sei dem Tag’.” With its over decor- 
ated instrumental effects, this work is 
dzted today and at least one writer (Bek- 
ker) contends “it fulfilled its destiny when 
it was performed at the Elector’s dinner- 
table.” It loses something being played 
after the “Octet.” and would have been 
better served by first place. The perfor- 
mance is equally as fine as that of the 
“Octet,” and so too is the recording. The 
splendid reproduction is the work of a 
young engineer, Robert E. Blake, whose 
progress will bear watching. 


—P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 7 in C Minor 
for violin and piano. Op. 30, No. 2; 
Joseph Szigeti (violin) and Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski (piano). Columbia 10” LP 
ML-2097, $3.85. 


HE C MINOR VIOLIN SONATA, 

Op, 30, No. 2 is one of the best of 
Beethoven’s early compositions. This work, 
like the Piano Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, points 
the way in no uncertain terms toward the 
powerful, large-scale, mature works of the 
Viennese master. 


Though this work has been served well 
in the past by the gramophone companies, 
the present performance is the first one to 
do it complete justice. That admirable 
violinist, Joseph Szigeti, is in good form, 
and his accompaniest, Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski, is absolutely wonderful. Messrs. 
Szigeti and Horszowski have played this 
work together in recent years so often 
that it is no wonder that their teamwork 
on this record is a complete delight. 
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43 West 64th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Columbia's recording, accomplished in 
England, is a little cold and brash in sound, 
but the instrumental balance is good. I 


do wish, however, that Columbia would 
stop putting its microphone so close to 
the players. Not only does it spoil the 


“recital hall” illusion; but, in this instance, 
I swear I can hear Szigeti breathing—quite 


deeply. —C. J. L. 


BORODIN: Quartet No. 2 in D major; 
and GLAZOUNOFF — LIADOFF — 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Jour de Fete 
(String Quartet); The Galimar Quartet. 
Period LP disc SPLP-505. $4.95. 

HE BORODIN QUARTET has been 
needed in a modern recording. The Pro- 

Arte set, issued in 1935, has long been 

withdrawn and today is definitely dated 

reproduction. The work is an attractive 
one, simple in structure, rhythmically and 
melodically appealing. The thematic mat- 
erial of the first movement, though origi- 
ral with the composer, suggests folk mat- 
erial. While the scherzo recalls the Polov- 
tsian Dances from “Prince Igor,” Boro- 
din’s love for pure cantilena is evidenced 
in the Notturno or slow movement. The 
final rondo is gay but not up to the quality 
ci invention of the other movements. Sen- 
timent plays a strong role in this music 

but its romantic qualities are those of a 

healthy mind. 

The second work is both an oddity and 

a novelty. Three composers joined to write 

it in 1887 to celebrate the 5lst birthday 

of the Russian publisher, Mitrophan Pe- 
trovitch Belaiff. Earler that year these 
same composers, along with Borodin, 
wrote a composite quartet for Belaiff en- 
titled “Fridays” to honor the quartet eve- 
nings held on Fridays at the latter’s home. 

The present score called “Festival Day,” 

is based on themes of Christmas carols. 

The opening movement, (allegro) by 

Giazounoff, is called “Christmas Singers,” 

the slow movement called “Glorifications” 

by  Liadoff recalls Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 

“Russian Easter” overture, and the finale 

called “Khorovad” (a circular Russian 

dance) by Rimsky-Korsakoff is reminis- 
cent of the latter’s Dance of the Tumblers 
from “The Snow Maiden.” The three 
pieces, while not incompatible to each 
other, do not add up to a work of much 
rierit. This is music of mild diversion, 
dated today, but probably to be enjoyed 
in occasional hearings. Its finale, because 
ct its rhythmic life and gaiety, has the 








ost immediate appeal but one suspects 
that the Glazounoff section will prove the 
most enduring. 

The Galimar Quartet perform both 
works in a commendable straightforward 
manner. The playing is clean and bright. 
The recording lacks essential resonance, 


though it is clear and tonally realistic. 
The technique suggests a close micro- 
phone pickup. —P.H.R. 


BRAHMS: Sextet, Op. 36, in G major; 
The Winterthur String Sextet. Concert 
Hall CHC 28, LP disc, $4.85. 

F A SCHOLAR with sufficient time 

and patience were ever to exhaust the 
subject of quotations and hidden mean- 
ings in Brahms, I suppose very little of 
the master’s life and thought would be 
hidden from us. His songs are full of 
references to those of his forerunners 
whom he admired; tucked away in his 
symphonies are thematic fragments full of 
personal significance; and he loved to in- 
dulge in musical acrostics. This haunt- 
ingly lovely second string sextet memori- 
alizes not only his departed mother — the 
mood is rather of sadness than impassioned 
grief — but also a former lady friend 
named Agathe, which name is to. be 
found woven into the first movement. Of 
course Brahms was too much of an op- 
timist by nature ever to descend to per- 
sonal confessions in his music, and it would 
be perhaps fairest to say that this work 
is lit by a genial autumn sunshine. Cer- 
tainly it is one of Brahms’ loveliest and 
most moving chamber works. 

The playing of the six members of the 
Winterthur Symphony Orchestra has just 
the right blend of warmth and melancoly. 
Going back to the pre-war recording of 
the Budapest Quartet with Hobday and 
Pini (Victor M-371) I found their tempi 
less exhilerating, their mood more thought- 
ful. A fine musicianly performance, cer- 
tainly, and long admired, but it did not 
carry me with it as did this new version. 
Concert Hall has of course imported the 
recording which while not as bright and 
sharp as much we have heard in the last 
few years, is well suited to the intimacy 
of the music. —P. L. M. 
PURCELL: Twelve Trio Sonatas (First 

Set); Henri Merckel and George Alés 

(violins), André Navarra (cello), Isa- 

belle Nef (harpsichord). L’Oiseau-Lyre 

set OLT-1, 3 discs, price $17.85. 
RADITION is observed in the “Edi- 
tions de Il’'Oiseau-Lyre” whether it be 
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printed music or recorded. These sonatas 
are played in the manner of Purcell’s time 
with the added cello to reinforce the bass 
line. Ags Prof. Martin Bernstein said in 
his review of the Purcell album, issued 
by Columbia in April 1937, the “modus 
operandi” of the trio-sonata requires the 
lewest lines to become an active partici- 
pant in music of this kind which is es- 
sentially a concerto. The piano cannot 
achieve the same results that the harpsi- 
chord does, and the latter instrument with- 
out the reinforcing cello does not suffice. 
Here, we have the perfect manifestation 
of the concerto style which Purcell ef- 
fected in these works, the three instru- 
mental lines becoming equal participants. 

In these sonatas of Purcell we have 
perfect examples of the “sonata da chiesa”’ 
er church sonata of the 17th century. This 
sonata form has been called the ancestor 
cf the classical sonata. The “sonata da 
camera” or chamber sonata of the 17th 
century was less serious in style, being 
composed of dance movements which of 
course were excluded from the church 
sonata. However, in the latter dance 
thythms were often included. The church 
sonata pattern was standardized in Italy 
—four movements arranged in contrasted 
pairs—generally a slow opening move- 
ment, an allegro, an Adagio or Largo, 
and a final quick section. Sometimes this 
pattern was altered as in the first and 
fifth sonatas where a slow section is add- 
ed, thus making five movements. 

What of the music of these sonatas? 
There are those who regard music of this 
kind as somewhat precious. Precious it 
is, but not in a derogatory sense. As J. 
4. Westrup says in his book on the com- 
poser: “It is the formal beauty’ ” in these 
works “which strikes the listener most, 
the interplay of voices, the patterns of 
contrasts, the mingling of fine craftsman- 
ship with a  clear-sighted imagination. 
Fmotion there is in plenty. . .but emo- 
tion never breaks down the bounds of 
Ciassic restraint.” Perhaps the “formal 
beauty” will appeal most when heard in 
cne or two sonatas at a time. The ar- 
rangement on the records allows for two 
to a side. In the classic beauty and poetic 
restraint of this music, we find ourselves 
in a world alien to our own—a world of 
solacing peacefulness and noble dignity. 
It is an anodyne for jaded and harassed 
spirits. 

The performing artists are accomplished 
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a 


niusicians. They bring to their renditions 
of the sonatas the impressiveness of au- 
thority which suggests long familiarity 
with the musical idiom. The fine string 
tone of the French violinists is especially 
suited to this music and the perceptive 
treatment of the harpsichord line by Mlle. 
Nef creates an admirable effect. 

The recording remains quite satisfac- 
tory, though I am told it is not quite as 
impressive as the original 78 pressings 
were. However, let it be said this type 
cf music does not require extended range 
or spaciousness in sound to make it live. 
It asks for intimacy in tonal quality and 
as long as the lines are clearly etched one 
asks for nothing more. —P.H.R. 


PURCELL (arr. Goldbrough): Sonata in 
G minor; Frederick Grinke (violin) and 


Arnold Goldbrough (piano). London 
disc T.5443, $2.00. 
is an extraneous sonata to the 


TS 


two sets of twelve and ten which Pur- 
cell wrote for two violins and continuo. 
The only sonata he composed for single 
violin, it is a fine example of his mature 
workmanship, deserving to be widely 
known. Those who investigate the L’Ois- 
eau Lyre recordings above will immedi- 
ately notice how the keyboard part, ar- 
ranged for the piano, becomes merely an 
accompaniment and not an active partici- 





rant. Though one could have wished for 
EDITIONS 


REB Rowayton, Conn. 
HEINRICH SCHUETZ 
Christmas History 


A FIRST RECORDING 
THE CANTATA SINGERS 


and orchestra with treble viols, 
recorders, and organ continuo, conducted by 


ARTHUR MENDEL 


Recordings 


EMS Series 1950 
9 East 44 Street New York 17, N. Y. 


BEETHOVEN 


OCTET in E flat major, Opus 103 


RONDINO in E flat major, Grove 146 
Little Orchestra Society 


Thomas SCHERMAN, conductor 
LP Disc — EMS-1!, $5.95 


Order from your dealer through 
ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 
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the more incisive blend with the older 
keyboard instrument, there is just reason 
for the existence of this transcription. As 
harpsichordists are far fewer than pianists 
these days, it makes accessible to amateur 


and student violinists an exceptionally 
appreciable example of the English mas- 
ter’s work. 


The performance is musically appreci- 
able though suggestive of artistic restraint 
in the players’ handling of an older idiom. 
One misses the tonal coloring which is 
found in the L’Oiseau Lyre renditions 
where the harpsichord and cello give sub- 
stance to a bass line, which was intended 
to be a more equal and active partner to 
the stringed instrument than the piano 
proves. Excellent recording. —P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet No. 11 in F 
minor, Opus 95; The Griller String 
Quartet. London Album LA 129, three 
discs, price $7.00. 

A A new recording of this, the shortest 

of Beethoven’s quartets, is very welcome. 

Modern engineering technique makes it 

possible for us to concentrate one hundred 

per cent on Beethoven's most concentrated 
string piece. Chamber music fans will ap- 
prove the solid music-making of the Gril- 

lcrs; others may find their approach a 

shade too intense for the weight of the 

material at hand. They have been well 


recorded. —A.W.P. 





BACH: 


The Well-Tempered Clavier, 
Book 1 — Preludes and Fugues nos. 1-8; 
Wanda Landowska (harpsichord). Vic- 
tor set WDM _ 1338, six 7-inch discs, 
$6.20, or DM 1338, $8.50. 

ERE at last is the long and loudly 

heralded document, the anniversary 
tribute to Bach by one of his greatest in- 
terpreters. To be sure this is only the 
first installment and there is plenty more 
to come, but by what we have here we 
can surely appraise the whole. Beyond 
any question these records will be gener- 
ally accepted as Gospel and Revelation for 
it there is a musical prophet in the world 
today, who can deny that it is Landow- 
ska? And if a few questions come up in 
the paragraphs that follow, they are asked 
in ali humility and respect. Landowska 
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has become a legend in her own time — 
perhaps too much of a legend for her own 
good, and certainly too much for the good 
of those who accept her interpretations 
blindly. 

It is not for me to question this art- 
ist’s “editing” of Bach’s score as it has 
come down to us. I am certain that 
one knows “Das wohltemperirte Clavier,” 
the Bach style or the traditions of orna- 
mentation as she does. If she makes free 
with a cadence, as in the fitst “Prelude,” 
or abolishes a dot, as in the subject of 
the first “Fugue,” I am willing to accept 
without question the assurance that she 
has reasons for what she does, 
quote chapter and verse to justify 
changes. And if, as in the second “Pre- 
lude,” she uses the music to show what 
textural contrasts are possible to _ her 
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(here, indeed, the possibilities of her bril- | 


liant modern harpsichord may be too far 
beyond those of any Bach knew) who is 
to say Bach did not have just this in 
mind when he composed the piece? No, 
all such features of her playing should 
be studied and pondered, for here is a 
great musician interpreting in the light 
of long and fruitful experience and study. 
Those who know the score best should 
forget their theories and listen 
she has to say, 


to 


As a long-time admirer of the art- 
ist, ever since hearing her New York 
debut in the early twenties, I have always 
considered that she belonged among the 
handful of supreme muusicans in our time. 
What made her great was not her ob- 
vious mastery of a difficult instrument and 
her pioneering work in bringing the 
harpsichord back into the concert hall, 
not her voluminous scholarship nor the 
fact that she could breathe new life into 
a particularly charming and neglected rep- 
ertoire. Rather it was that she was first 
and foremost a musician; it just happened 
that she had chosen the harpsichord and 
the music of an earlier time. It was her 
infectious and infallible rhythm, the bound- 
less enthusiasm and vitality of her playing 
that held the listener’s attention and de- 
manded complete surrender. In recent 
years something has happened to her play- 
ing, something which she herself may pos- 
sibly think of as a “mellowing,” but which 
I find disappointing. It s not that she ever 
scorned to use “rubato” when she found 
it appropriate, or that she was ever above 
a certain freedom in her playing. But 
what was once a special effect seems to 
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have become something of a mannerism. 
Witness again the first “Prelude” — would 
the Landowska of twenty years ago have 
stretched it in that way? 


As a recording this set, heard at 45 
r.p.m., is certainly impressive, if not the 
finest Victor has made of her. There is 
none of the extra brilliance and heaviness 
that once was characteristic of her instru- 
ment on records — on the contrary the 
sound is a little less rich than in real life. 
Comparing the set with that of Isabelle 
Nef, whose playing of the entire “Forty- 
eight” is now available on LP (Oiseau 
Lyre OLP 2, 8 discs), Landowska’s set 
is certainly the more exciting, though one 
is left with admiration for the quieter and 
less obtrusive art of the French lady. But 
whereas the reproduction of the original 
standard Oisgeau Lyre set is at once softer 
and brighter than the Victor, in transfer- 
rence to LP it has become the more bril- 
liant. Incidentally, the Landowska too 
will shortly be available on LP. —P.L.M. 


DOHNANYI: Suite en Valse (Op. 39a); 
Ernst von Dohnanyi and Edward Kil- 
enyi (duo-panists). DELIBES-DOHN- 
ANYI: Naila Waltz; SHUBERT- 
DOHNANYI: Valses Nobles; played 
by Edward Kilenyi (piano). Columbia 
LP disc ML-4256, price $4.85. 


T HE SUITE EN VALSE is a fairly 
recent (1942) two-piano work by the 
veteran Hungarian composer. In four 


movements — Valse Symphonique, Valse 
Sentimentale, Valse Boiteuse and Valse 
de Féte — it is, like much of Dohnanyi’s 
music — eclectic and conservative, ranging 
from traces of Ravel and Chabrier to the 
Viennese romantics. More Vienna than 
Paris is present, and the final section, 
which is also the weakest, is a sort of 
latter-day Johann Strauss compilation. The 
entirety, though, is rather charming. A 
good waltz melody is always pleasant to en- 
counter, and Dohnanyi’s sophisticated treat- 
ment brings out the best in the melodies 
he has invented. For the most part he 
avoids triteness or vulgarity; and while 
the conception is standard nineteenth-cen- 
tury philosophy — musical literatism as 
opposed to distortion or exaggeration in 
the interests of heightened emotion — it 
is a conception that Dohnanyi, who was 
brought up in it, handles better than most 
living composers. 

His arrangement of the Naila Waltz is 
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an old concert hall favorite, beloved of 
virtuosos. In the tradition of the Liszt 
waltz settings, or the Schultz-Evler Blue 
Danube, it whirls energetically along, giv- 
ing the pianist plenty to do and the audi- 
ences plenty to applaud. A stunt, but a 
nice one. I’d never heard his Schubert ar- 
rangements previously; they too preserve [| 
the flavor of the originals, translating 
them into a more elaborate technical struc- | 
ture. 





The performance of the Suite en Valse | 
sounds quite expert, if a little rough at 
times. On his own, Kilenyi deals effici- 
ently with Delibes and Schubert, perhaps 
bearing down too heavily in moments of 
climax, but playing with spirit. Both sides 
are well recorded, even if there is a slight | 
trace of waver in the slow sections. 


ut: ¢ oe 


JOSE ITURBI PLAYS “THAT MID- 
NIGHT KISS” MUSIC: Etude in C |} 
minor, Op. 10, No. 12 (Chopin); Allegro | 
appassionato, Op. 70 (Saint-Saéns); 
Malaguena (Albéniz). Victor set WDM 
-1344, two 7” discs, $2.20. ' 


A Musically, Iturbi was the star of “That 
Midnight Kiss”, not Mario Lanza. Lanza 
sang notes without any true meaning, 
while Iturbi played notes with plenty of 
meaning, as we hear in these records. His 
performance of the scintilating Saint- 
Saéns’s piece, which was issued previous- 
ly by Victor on a noisy surfaced record, 
is almost a “tour de force.” In this silent 
surfaced recording it’s a pleasure to hear. 
His performance of Chopin’s “Revolution- 
ary” Etude shows digital prowess and a 
melodramatic taste, and being Spanish he 
plays Albéniz to the manner born. 


There’s a lot of tonal pleasure in this 
little album, for the recording is realistic 
and clear. Don’t let the title of the album 
deter you, nor the halo around the pianist’s 
head on the cover. Iturbi isn’t playing 
“That Midnight Kiss” music heard in the 
picture. There’s a difference! Who thinks 
up these titles? 


The best compliment to Victor’s re- 
cording was given by an engineer friend 
who came in while I was playing the 
Saint-Saéns. He said he never heard such 
realistic piano reproduction and thought 
it was someone seated at my grand piano. 


—JN. 
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Of course, that modern war horse “The 
Warsaw Concerto” was slated for LP. 
rclease and the Columbia disc (10”, ML 
2992) brings us the original version from 
the picture, “Suicide Squadron,” played by 
Muir Mathieson and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra with an unnamed, but 
decidedly competent pianist. Coupled with 
this quasi Rachmaninoff-Liszt composi- 
tion are some other moving picture ex- 
cerpts—Hubert Bath’s “Cornish Rhap- 
sody,” played by Harriet Cohen and the 
London Symphony Orchestra, and some 
of Arnold Bax’s music for the picture 
“Oliver Twist,” also with Harriet Cohen 


at the piano and with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
Milhaud’s attractive “Suite Francaise” 


is coupled with Rodzinski’s’ straightfor- 
ward but unexciting performance of Ibert’s 
colorful “Escales” or “Ports of Call” on 
Columbia 10° LP disc ML 2093. Both of 
the above have been expertly engineered. 

Admirers of Risé Stevens’ singing of 
Romberg and Kern songs can acquire 
both her original 78 albums now on one 
12” LP (Columbia ML 4270). And ad- 
mirers of Dennis Morgan’s type of sing- 
ing can now have the movie tenor’s album 
sets—“My Wild Irish Rose” and "Other 
Songs,” “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic” and “The Lost Chord,” and selections 
from Romberg’s “The Desert Song”’—on 
a single 12” LP (ML 4274). 

There’s more meat in the Leinsdorf— 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra perform- 
ance of Dvorak’s “First Symphony,” which 
this conductor plays very well (Columbia 


12” LP 4269). The LP version seems 
better than the original 78, perhaps be- 
cause the record is smoother surfaced. 


This work, actually the composer’s second 
symphony as “No. 3 in F major, Op. 76” 
was first in order of composition, speaks 
in its opening and slow movement of 
Dvorak’s joy in nature, of simple emo- 
tions and idyllic happiness. The scherzo 
is a frenzied “Furiant,” and the finale full 
ct humor. This is symphony which in- 
vites the most relaxed listening. 

Not having seen any issues of late by 
Mercury Records, it was gratifying to dis- 
cover recently in a store LP versions of 
Mitchell Miller’s sterling performances of 
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for 
Oboe and Strings,” the “Pavana and Giga” 


the Cimarosa-Benjamin “Concerto 
by Luis Milan for English Horn and 
strings, coupled with the poetic and rhap- 
sodic “Concerto for Oboe and Strings” by 
Vaughan Williams on a single LP (MG- 
10003). The latter concerto is one of the 
noted English conductor’s most appeal- 
ing works—a pastoral poem full of the 
haunting and mysterious beauties of na- 
ture. 


We also discovered that Mercury had 
issued an LP disc (MG-10010) of the 
Brahms “Quartet in C minor, Op. 60” 


(piano and strings). This is a score that 
grows upon one. At least that has been 
our experience for we hardly appreciated 
fully its somber and demonic character, 
especially the tragic vehemence of its 
opening movement. Tovey discusses this 


work at some length in his “Chamber 
Music” and what he had to say set us 
pondering until the Mercury recording 


came along and we were able to reaccess 
the score under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, for the performers—Miecyzs- 
law Horszowski (piano), Alexander 
Schneider (violin), Milton Katims (viola), 
and Frank Miller (cello)—united to give 
a fine performance. 
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Bach Bi-Centennial on Unusual Records 


LUTERAN MASS IN F MAJOR (complete); Doda 
Conrad (bass); M. Angelica (soprano); with 
Harpsichord, Organ and Strings. First Time on 
Discs. 3 Imports in Album $7.35 

FOUR SONATAS FOR FLUTE AND HARPSI- 
CHORD; H. Andreae (harpsichord); Ottmar Nus- 
sio (flute) 1—12” LP 5.95 

(Both recorded in Switzerland.) 


ALSO 


CHURCH CANTATA No. 11 — “Lobet Gott in 

seinen Reichen’” (complete) 1—10” $4.95 
CHURCH CANATA No. 67 — “Haelt im Gedaecht- 
-10” LP $4.95 





mis Jesum Christ’’ (complete) 1 
Kathleen Ferrier (Alto) with Cantata Singers 
on both above LPs. 
SCHUETZ: Christmas Historia; Cantata Singers 
1—12” LP $5.95 
MOZART: Musical Joke, K. 522; Pasquier Trio 
Augmented. 1—12” LP $5.95 
MOZART: Mass in C major (‘‘Coronation’’); 
Salzburg Festival Orch. & Singers 


1—12” LP $4.95 
List of money-saving LP hints - 15¢ postpaid. 
For Complete Import Catalogue see ad on page 223. 


DISCOPHILES 
New York 21, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
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THE HOLY YEAR 





The Holy Year of Jubilee: Victor Album 
WDM-1332 or DM-1332, 4 discs. 

RITTEN by the Rev. Thomas V. 

Liske, S.T.D., this is a vivid drama- 
tization of the history and ceremonies of 
the Holy Year. It is presented as a docu- 
mentary story, much as it would be done 
for the radio or films. A cast of 35 actors 
play out certain important scenes which 
are linked with narrative and comments 
by the author. At times, he enters the 
drama by commenting as an on-the-spot 
radio announcer, as was done in Colum- 
bia’s “You Are There” series. A chorus 
of 75 voices points up the climaxes with 
a traditional “Jubilate Deo,” a “Te Deum,” 
and other appealing liturgical music. On 
the first record side, the actual voice of 
Pope Pius XII proclaiming the Holy Year 
is heard. 


The whole work is so well done that 
one is never conscious of the modern 
technique employed in presenting the 


story. The last record side is reached with 
a feeling of regret. 

The recording, heard in the 45 
is splendid. 


version, 


—E.A. 


Ma ee voice 


$5 


da-tem \@ ae” 

BACH: Jesus, Dearest Master (Jesu, meine 
Freude); RCA Victor Chorale, con- 
ducted by Robert Shaw, Victor set WDM 
1339, 7-inch discs, $4.30, or DM 
1339, 


ACH’S MOTETS have not had much 

attention from the recorders, undoubt- 
edly because of the formidable difficulties 
they offer in performance — difficulties 
which cannot make their reproduction any 
easier. Several of them have been offered 
in part, and two were available in Ameri- 
can recordings before the war — no. l, 
“Jesu maine Freude” by Lehman Engel’s 
Madrigal Singers (Gamut set 1) and no. 
6, “Singet dem Herr” by the Westminster 
choir (Victor 1845 and 14613). There are 
foreign recordings of no. 6 by the Berlin 
Hochschule Chorus (Telefunken E. 2958- 
59) and the Geneva Bach Choir (Lumen 
32046-47) and no. 4, “Komm, Jesu, komm” 


also by the Bach Choir (Lumen 32048-49). 
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four 
$5.00. 





The writer of the program annotations 
for a well known organization recentlv 
told his readers that Bach showed little 
interest in the variation form. Even with- 
cut the countless proofs throughout the 
organ works and the passions, and his 
liberal use of the ground bass everywhere 
—- proofs that the variation concept was 
the very head and cornerstone of his mu- 
sical style — this motet would furnish an 
eloquent answer. What is it, indeed, but 
a set of variations upon a chorale? Six 
stanzas of the hymn alternate with five 
passages from St. Paul’s “Epistle to the 
Romans,” beginning and ending with the 
beautiful chorale unadorned. The vari- 
ations are of the utmost complexity, so 
elaborate that we can but wonder at the 
skill of Bach’s singers, for whom such 
niusic might be written casually and to 
order for some special occasion. And this 
gives point to the age-old controversy as 
tc whether or not the motets should be 
sung “a capella.’ Tovey makes a good 
case for the use of an accompaniment, 
confessing to his surprise when he once 
used the organ at a rehearsal only to be 
convinced that the music actually sounded 
better that way. 

Mr. Shaw in this recording has elected 
to use an instrumental background, and 
surely he has done it in a manner to 
offend no one, for only occasionally are 
we aware of the tone quality that goes 
along with the good solid reinforcement 
the voices have been given. The Chorale, 
to be sure, is by far our outstanding vir- 
tuoso chorus today, and it is quite likely 
that in an unaccompanied performance 
they would still have distinguished them- 
selves; nevertheless, I suspect that the 
conductor has chosen the wiser course, 
historical accuracy aside. And if one is 
never carried away with an overbearing 
conviction in the words the choir is sing- 
ing, one can hardly fail to be moved by 
the simple dignity of Bach’s music and 
the clarity with which it is brought to us. 

Another controversial point will always 
be the advisability of using an English 
translation in a work like this, especially 
when putting it into permanent form. 
The audience of a recording differs from 
cne in a concert hall in that it does not 
have to get the full point of a work in a 
single hearing. Those who like to repeat 
such music many times are apt to want 
it nearly as possible as Bach conceived 
it. The original text may not be great 
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poetry any more than Mr. Drinker’s 
translation is, but it has in it everything 
that served as inspiration to the com- 
poser. Without it there must always be 
a sort of curtain to shut us off from him. 
On its own merits, the English text is not 
without its quaint moments, yet I doubt 
if any other could have solved the prob- 


lems more satisfactorily. —P.L.M 
di CAPUA: O sole mio; and LEON- 
CAVALLO: Mattinata; Mario Lanza 


(tenor) with Orchestra conducted by 
Ray Sinatra. Victor disc 49-0902, 95c. 


A In Naples where “O sole mio” origi- 
nated, one is apt to hear it sung any time 
of day by fishermen, street cleaners or 
anyone who feels the urge to break into 
song. Perhaps of all the singers who sang 
it on records, none has quite eclipsed the 
full-throated fervor of Enrico Caruso, who, 
being a Neapolitan, sang it from his heart. 
The popularity of the Caruso recording 
prompted in recent years a re-issue with 
a new orchestral accompaniment. One 
would not be able to conjecture on the 
quantity that Caruso’s record sold—either 
with or without the electrical accompani- 
ment. In. artistry, however, his record 
rates the top of the ladder. It may be 
that in sales figures, Lanza’s record may 
mount high on the ladder step, but as an 
artistic endeavor it belongs at the bottom. 
Somebody has had the bright idea of giv- 
ing a “symphonic” accompaniment to this 
“folklike” song, an accompaniment that 
is completely out of keeping with the mel- 
ody. Lanza seems a bit uncertain with 
this amorphous treatment and his singing 
does not measure up to the efforts of a 
dozen other singers I could name. In the 
familiar Leoncavallo “Mattinata” (now a 
popular song of the day) he also fails to 
challenge memories of others before him. 
I’¢ be willing to bet the young tenor 
would have done a better job with piano 
accompaniments. —J.N. 


DVORAK: Rusalka — O Lovely Moon; 
The Maiden’s Lament; Tune Thy Fid- 
dle, Gypsy; Dorothy Maynor (soprano) 
with the RCA Victor Orchestra con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. RCA Vic- 
tor 45 rpm disc 49-0818, $.95. 


A Poor vocal technique continues to take 
its toll. That once wonderful voice of 
Dorothy Maynor is now only a suggestion 
of what it was in her earliest recordings. 
On this record, the voice sounds spread, 
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the resulting tones opaque. And Miss 
Maynor sings both the fairly interesting 
songs without a trace of style and with 
a seemingly innocent disregard of the texts. 





FESTIVAL RECORDINGS, INC. 
ennounces 
MOZART'S CORONATION MASS K. 317 
performed by the 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
1949 SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


conducted by Prof. Joseph Messner 


HILDE ZADEK (S) 
ELEANORE GIFFORD (C) 
JULIUS PATZAK (T) 
HANS BRAUN (8) 
1 Long Playing 12" Record FLP100 $5.95 


FESTIVAL RECORDINGS, Inc. 
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Lament,” is, by the way, 
songs entitled Czech 
Folk Poems, Op. 73; “Tune Thy Fiddle, 
Gypsy” is part of Gypsy Songs, Op. 55 
(the same set that includes the familiar 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me.”). 

—C, J. L. 


GERSHWIN: The Man I Love; . and 
KERN: Sweet Adeline—Why Was I 
Born?; Dorothy Kirsten (soprano) with 
Orchestra conducted by John Scott 
Trotter. Victor disc 49-0697, 95c. 


“The Maiden’s 
from a_ series of 


A Miss Kirsten is not really in her ele- 
ment in songs like these, though her voice 
is appealing. It is time this gifted soprano 
adhered to concert songs and more oper- 
atic arias on records. They are more rep- 
resentative of her artistry today. 


—J.N. 


and SAD- 
Bambin; Gladys 


GREENE: Sing Me to Sleep; 
ERO: Fa la Nana 
Swarthout (Mezzo-soprano) with piano 
accompaniment by Gibner King and 
cello obbligato by Leonard Rose. Victor 
7” disc 49-0817, 95c. 


A It seems a bit strange to hear Greene’s 
“Sing Me to Sleep” on records again. 
tack in the old days Elsie Baker reaped 
a small fortune from her record. Miss 
Swarthout sings it with a quiet dignity, 
but even her artistry cannot disguise its 
banality, particularly with Leonard Rose’s 
lush obbligato. The Sadero song is on 
auother plane, a tender lullaby tastefully 
arranged. I am not sure whether this is 
one of her original or arranged regional 
songs, but like the majority of her compo- 
sitions it is a littke gem. And Miss 
Swarthout sings it with evident affection. 
Excellent recording serving singer and ac- 
ccmpanist well. —J.M. 


KERN: Hightlights from Show Boat; 
Dorothy Kirsten (soprano) and Robert 
Merrill (baritone) with Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John Scott Trotter. Victor 
set WDM-1341, 3 discs, $3.35. 


A This set recalls to mind the older Vic- 
tor release of selections from Gershwin’s 


“Porgy and Bess”, featuring Helen Jep- 
son and Lawrence Tibbett, neither of 
whom were ideally suited to the Gersh- 


win music though both sang very well in- 
deed. The same can be said about this 
set of Kirsten and Merrill. These young 
artists both endowed with fine voices, are 
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gifted musicians and they sing intelligently 
and pleasantly, but Miss Kirsten’s per- 
formance of “Can’t Help Lovin‘ Dat Man” 
and “Bill” lack the sultry or languorous 
qualities that Helen Morgan and Carol 
Bruce brought to them. In “Ol Man 


River”, Merrill employs his rich baritone} 


effectively, and in the several duets—“You 
Are Lovely,” “Make Believe,” 
Do I Love You?” 


blend nicely. Their admirers will un- 


coubtedly applaud this album release, but} 


for my part I prefer the Columbia “Show) 


Boat” release—now available on an LP} 
(ML-4058). 

There’s good recording in this set, but} 
it does not top the Columbia, in my esti-| 
niation. —J.N.j 
LOHR: The Little Grey Home in the} 

West; and RAY: The Sunshine of your 


Smile; James Melton (tenor) with RCA} 
Victor Orchestra, conducted by Frank | 


Black. Victor 7” disc 49-1815, 95c. 


A I had almost forgotten the existence | 


of these two songs which enjoyed a vogue 
sc many years ago. As ballads of their 
kind, they probably 
among the popular favorites of radio to- 
cay could sing them to advantage more 
than Jimmy Melton? 
liable Frank Black, 


Good recording. —J.N. 
MOZART: Coronation Mass, K. 317; 
Hilde Zadek (soprano), Eleanor Gif- 


ford (contralto), Julius Patzak (tenor), 
Hans Braun (bass), Chorus and Orch- 
estra of the 1949 Salzburg Mozart Fes- 
tival, conducted by Prof. Joseph Mess- 
ner. Festival Records LP disc FLP-10 
$5.95. 


HIS RECORDING, made from a tape 

job, stands up against the best com- 
mercial releases, though it is unfortunately 
marred by some tape slippage in the 
Benedictus. However, the overall fine 
quality of this actual performance and 
the rest of the recording, and the fact that 
the work could not be redone has prompted 
the sponsers to release this disc. On first 
hearing this slippage in the Benedictus 
may prove disconcerting but I believe 
subsequently one may become used to it 
and, because of the nature of the music 
and its performance, less critical. The chat- 
acteristics of the recording seem to be 
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and “Why! 
—his and Kirsten’s voice! 


still. appeal and who! 


With the ever re-} 
also of radio fame, | 
Melton produces a record to please his | 
many admirers who like this sort of thing. | 
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those of H. M. V., thus the necessity for 
lesser bass response than in most com- 
mercial LPs, made in this country, is re- 
quisite. Tfie characteristics on the high 
end are best matched with Victor’s turn- 
over. 

There is a precedent for this recording. 
Back around 1930, Christschall in Austria 
brought out a Salzburg Festival recording 
of this Mass conducted by Joseph Messner; 
a set which I have long owned and cher- 
ished. Messner has been since 1923 cath- 
edral-organist in Salzburg and director 
of the cathedral-concerts of the Salzburg 
Festivals. Prof. Messner knows his Mo- 
zart and conducts with a firm hand and 
sympathetic insight into the character and 
feeling of Mozart’s music. The singers are 
well chosen and unquestionably coached 
in their parts by the conductor, as of 
course is the able chorus. 

I think it was Henri Gheon who said 
“there was never anything more sonorous 
or radiant, if not more religious. than the 
“Coronation Mass.” The discerning lis- 
tener first hearing it might be inclined to 
indulge in criticism, yet in the long run 
the listener accepts it on its own terms. 
For it has the unmistakable hallmarks of 
its composer: stylistic clarity and melodic 
abundance. What matter the suggestions 
of operatic music, perhaps not intended 
at the time, but later recognized as worthy 
of operatic use. For example, the Kyrie 
returns later as Fiordiligi’s aria “Come 
scoglio” in “Cosi fan tutte”, and the Agnus 
Dei returns in another key and tempo as 
the Countess’s “Dove sono” in “Figaro.” 
Ferhaps it is the dramatic grandeur that 
gives this music its appeal. Though not 
on the composer’s highest level, I can 
imagine few, however, who wish to shun 
it after once making its acquaintance 

—P. H. R. 


MOZART: Die Entfuehrung aus dem 
Serail—Konstanze, dich wieder zu seh- 
en, and Die Zauberflote—Die Bildnis ist 
bezaubernd schoen; Peter Anders (ten- 
or) with the German Opera House Or- 
chestra, conducted by Hans Schmidt-Is- 
serstedt. Capitol-Telefunken 7” disc 6F- 
86009, 95c. 


A Anders’ appealing lyric tenor voice is 
heard to advantage in these arias. Mozart 
is not easy to sing but the tenor in no 
Way suggests this is so. In Belmont’s 
love song to Constance from the first act 
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of “The Seraglio,” the joys and uncertain- 
ties of a lover are voiced. Mozart wrote 
his father about this aria. “The throbbing 
of the loving heart is indicated by the 
first and second violins in octaves. . .One 
sees the trembling, the faltering, the heav- 
ing of the breast (expressed by a crescen- 
Go) one hears the whispering and sighing 
(first violins, muted, and a flute in uni- 
son).” Anders believably projects the 
lover’s emotions with expressive tones. 
The aria, a long one, necessitated a cut 
to get it on one record face which is a 
pity for, though musically the cut does no 
serious harm, it does omit some attractive 


phrases. 

The portrait aria from “The Magic 
Flute,’ in which Tamino praises the 
ruaiden’s beauty and then professes an 


awakened love, is also expressively sung. 
though here the tenor tends to sentimen- 
telize a bit—permissable, of course, but 
not really necessary. 

Capitol seems to have solved the dubb- 
ing on 45s very well indeed, for there is 
no indication of surface sound or flaw of 


any kind in the recording. —J.N. 
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MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro — Non 
piu andrai; and ROSSINI: I! Barbiere 
di Siviglia — La Calunnia; Italo Tajo 
(bass) with RCA Victor Orchestra con- 
ducted by Jean Paul Morel. RCA Vic- 
tor 45 rpm disc 49-0816, $0.95. 


A Italo Tajo’s performance of “La Ca- 
lunnia” is pure, government-inspected ham. 
Such unvocal exaggerations, such a thor- 
ough disregard for the accepted laws of 
singing makes his rendition one of the 
most unpleasant experiences I can recall. 
However, Mr. Tajo really sings most of 


Figaro’s wonderful aria which occurs at 
the close of the first scene of Mozart’s 
ever fascinating opera, and I am duly 


grateful for almost every note of it. 
This young Italian artist gave us every 
reason to expect much of him in his ex- 
cellent recordings for Cetra. What has 
happened to him since he came to Amer- 


ica, I cannot imagine. His lack of vocal 
and dramatic refinement in his appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House 


this season have been all the more pain- 
ful for the promise he had _ previously 
shown. 


I don't begin to think that as an artist 
Tajo is “through.” Neither will I pretend 
that everything he has done in America 
or what he does in the Mozart aria is 
anywhere near as dreadful as what he does 
with “La Calunnia.” I merely think that 
his employment of the lowest mass audi- 
ence appeals on too many occasions is 
both an insult to his former art and a 
disagreeable patronization to what he 
thinks is American taste. Unless Tajo 
mends his ways and soon, he may discover 
that he has made a serious error in judg- 
ment. American audiences are nothing like 
what they were twenty years, thank 
heaven. The gramophone has helped see 
to that. —C. J. L. 


PONCHIELLI: Hightlights 
Gioconda—Prelude; La Cieca’s Aria; 
Enzo Grimaldo, Principe di Santafior; 
O monumento; Cielo e mar; Stella del 
marinar; L’amo come il fulgor; Si! 
Morir ella Dance of the Hours; 
Suicidio; Ebe Stignani. Cloe Elmo 
(mezzo-sopranos); Gina Cigna (so- 
prano); Galliano Masini, Giacinto Pran- 
delli (tenors); Antenore Reali (bari- 
tone); Cesare Siepi (bass); Italian Ra- 
dio Orchestra of Turin, conducted by 
Giuseppi Baroni and Arturo Basile. 
Cetra-Sorio LP disc 50.020, $5.95. 


La 


from 


dé!; 
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ITH THE EXCEPTIONS of the 

“Prelude,” “Dance of the Hours,” and | 
Cigna’s ‘“Suicidio,” all these selections 
have appeared on 78s issued previously | 
by domestic Cetra. To be sure, one can | 
be hyper-critical of such a hybrid collec- 
tion. in which characters change voices if 
not costumes. However, the operatic fans 
will probably go for this pot-pourri in a 


hig way, even if the singing is uneven. 
On the distaff side, Stignani and Elmo 
have more to offer vocally than Cigna. 


The latter tends to be strident, pinched 
and a bit fluttery. Her “Suicidio,” which 
once appeared on a Columbia label, is far 
fiom distinguished. It suggests appre- 
hension at Gioconda’s ruined surroundings 
rather than true concern over her tragic 
dilemma. Among the men, Prandelli and 
Siepi appeal most. Masini bellows and 
reurs out his stentorian tones with the 
proverbial prodigality of the Italian dra- 
matic tenor. Reali probably makes a good 
Barnaba in the theatre. He has a rich 
baritone voice, but unfortunately his pro- 
duction is not tops. He lacks essential 
flexibility and certainty of pitch. 

The boys in the orchestra know what 
it’s all about—they probably play more 
cpera than anything else and the conduc- 
tors know their score. They individually 
deal wth the “Introduction” and “Dance 
of the Hours” as seasoned interpreters. 
This is operatic melodrama of the “ver- 
isti” school with the most implausable 
situations, but Ponchielli knew how to 
write for singers and “Gioconda” survives 
for that reason. But it carries more 
weight and enjoyment when great singers 
are heard. The recording stands up to 
most commercial LPs; the treble and bass 
cross-overs are the same as Columbia’s 


records. —J.N. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT SINGS: La Juive 
—Rachel, quand du Seigneur (Halevy); 
Un Ballo in Maschera—Recit. and Ma 
se m’e forza (Verdi); Du _ solsst der 
Kaiser meiner Seele sein (Stoltz); Das 
Zauberlied (Meyer-Helmund); (sung 
in German); Vorrei morire (Tosti); 
Mattinata (Leoncavallo) (sung in Ital- 
ian; Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with Or- 
chestra conducted by Selmar Meyrowitz. 
Capitol-Telefunken 10” LP disc L8062, 
$3.85. 


OSEPH SCHMIDT is a sort of leg- 
end today and this past month we have 
heard many tales about him — many of 
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CIPITUL 
CLASSICS 


CIPITOL-TELEFUVAE| 


A CAPITOL EXCLUSIVE! For the first 
time since it was written nearly fifty years 
ago, Arnold Schoenberg's thrilling sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande," 
has been recorded. This great work by 
the famed modernist...brilliantly recorded 
by Telefunken in Europe...is now avail- 
able exclusively as a Capitol Classic. 
This superb performance by Conduc- 
tor Winfried Zillig (a former Schoenberg 
pupil) highlighted a music festival held 
in honor of the venerable Viennese com- 
poser's 75th birthday last September. 
The work is an important milestone in 
a career which has exerted such a pro- 
found influence upon contemporary music. 


MILHAUD —"Second Violin Concerto" 

The Composer conducting French Orchestre 
Nationale; Louis Kaufman, violin. 

78 rpm—$5.00; 45 rpm—$3.35; 331, rpm—$4.85 


BRUCKNER —“Symphony No. 7, E Major” 
Eugen, Jochum conducting Vienna Philhar- 
monic. 

Twe 331 rpm records — $4.85 each 


BRAHMS —"‘Symphony No. 2, D Major” 
Mengelberg — Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. 

78 rpm — $7.50; 45 rpm — $5.25; 331; rpm — $4.85 


SCHOENBERG 


**Pelleas and Melisande"’ 


Radio Symphony Orchestra 


presents Superb New Recordings of 
Europe’s Great Musical Performances 


(Symphonic Poem) 
ZILLIG 


of Frankfurt 
33/3 rpm — $4.85 





VERDI —‘‘Falstaff" (Excerpts) 

La Scala Orchestra cond. by Alberto Erede, 
with Mariano Stabile, Alfro Poli, baritones; 
Vittoria Palombini, mezzo-soprano; Guiseppe 
Nessi, tenor; Luciano Donagio, bass. 

78 rpm — $5.00; 45 rpm — $3.35 


VILLA-LOBOS —“‘Quartet No. 6 in E Major" 
Hollywood String Quartet (Felix Slatkin, Paul 
Shure, Paul Roby, Eleanor Aller). 


78 rpm—$5.00; 45 rpm—$3.35; 331. rpm lincludes 
Walton's ‘String Quartet in A Major’’)—$4.85 


BARTOK 


**Music for String 


Celesta’’'— Harold Byrns 
conducting Los Angeles 
Chamber Symphony. 
78 rpm — $5.00 

45 rpm — $3.35 

333 rpm -— $3.85 
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Instruments, Percussion, and 


ONLY ON CAPITOL—WORLD FAMED CLASSICS 
AT ALL THREE SPEEDS: 331/,...45...78...RPM 


As to 33'/, rpm records, prices shown ore suggested for record, package 
ond excise tax, complete, excluding State and local taxes—for ali other 
~ records, add excise tax. All prices are subject to change without notice. 


NEW BARTOK RECORDING 


NAMED BEST OF DECADE 


EDWARD TATNALL CANBY, Recordings Editor 
— Saturday Review of Literature—says: ‘| nomi- 
nate this for the best recording of percussive 
sounds in the last ten years. Astonishingly 
clean, sharp, natural drum sounds, notably the 
tympani. A very difficult recording problem 
handsomely solved.” 


CAPITOL S MARK 
OF MUSICAL MERIT 
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which were far from the facts. Before 
Hitler, Schmidt's tenor voice was beloved 
by young and old throughout Germany. We 
are told that Schmidt’s voice was ideal for 
ralio but too small for opera though the 
tenor had stage appearances, and success- 
fully appeared in motion pictures. Schmidt 
did not die, as some think, in a concen- 
tration camp, but in a refugee camp in 
Switzerland. He fled Germany when the 
Nazis took over and being in France 
when the war broke out, he managed to 
escape to Switzerland. Whether the doc- 
tor was remiss, as the annotator intimates, 
regarding Schmidt's illness in the refugee 
camp we may never know. Suffice it to 
say, he refused proper medical treatment 
and Schmidt died. 

Halévy’s “La Juive” has enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity in Germany and there 
have been many German recordings of this 
aria, but perhaps none as appealingly sung 
zs Schmidt’s. It may seem strange to 
hear Verdi in German, yet strangely 
Schmidt makes us believe that language 
fits the music better than most singers 
have done. 

Most of the matrices of Schmidt’s many 
records were destroyed, but Capitol man- 
aged to locate the six that form the ma- 
terial on this disc. The four songs are 
not of consequence but they serve to show 
us that the tenor bestowed upon them the 
same careful artistry he brought to his 
operatic arias. This disc is a memorial 
ene which commands our respect. In- 
deed, it has a rather spooky effect. 


—J.N. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH 
MADRIGALS AND CHANSONS: 
Francion vin l'autre jour (Bonnet); Je 
le vous direi (Certon); Mon coeur se re- 
commande a vous (Lassus); Mignonne, 
allons voir si la roze (Costeley); Si vous 
n'estes en bon point (Lassus); Un jour 
je m’en allai (Wert); Il est bel et bon 
(Passereau); Las, je n’irai plus (Cos- 
teley); Quand mon mari (Lassus). 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ITAL- 
IAN MADRIGALS: Matona mia cara 
Lassus); Scendi dal paradiso (Maren- 
zio); Margarita dai corai (Vecchi); Duo 
begl’ occhi lucenti (Pizzoni); Fortuna 
per me (Frescobaldi); Ah dolente par- 
tita (Wert); The Randolph Singers, con- 
ducted by David Randolph. Concert Hall 
CHC 36, long playing disc, $4.85. 

HE MADRIGAL, we are reminded 
once more, was not a purely English 
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phenomenon, but an importantion which 
the Elizabethan masters had sufficient 
genius to naturalize and make their own. 
Indeed much of the rich literature which 
grew up in England was frankly based on 
continental originals. The musical form to 
which the word refers has its beginnings 
in Italy in the 14th century, an outgrowth 
of church music. There fas a simple justice 
in this, for had not the church adapted 
popular music to its own uses, even allow- 
ing secular and often bawdy songs to be 
woven into the mass? Beginning as a 
two-voiced composition in a set formal 
pattern, the madrigal outgrew such limita- 
tions, took on more voices and the free- 
dom of the church motet. With the rise 
of the Flemish school the continental 
madrigal reached its great period, leaving 
a literature unsurpassed in richness and 
variety. There were various subdivisions 
within this literature: thus the Italians 
had their frottola as well as the madrigal 
proper, and the French their chanson, cor- 
responding to the later English air. 
David Randolph has made up an attrac- 
tive program on this LP disc, devoting 
one side to French texts and the other to 
Italian. Several of the selections are not 


unfamiliar nowadays — two of the French 
pieces of Lassus and the one Italian are 
very well known — but not one has lost 


its freshness. Mr. Randolph, noted for his 
broadcasts over WNYC, has assembled an 
attractive group of voices, and trained them 
into an excellent ensemble. There are 
perhaps a few points of style about which 
one might quibble — I would like a 
smoother, more homophonic treatment in 
Mon coeur se recommande 4 vous — but 
the sum total is excellent in both langu- 
ages. Earlier recordings of several of the 
selections are eliminated by this bright 
and clean reproduction. 


I am especially grateful for the folder 
of notes which accompanies the set, con- 
taining as it does the original texts of the 
songs with English paraphrases or explan- 
atory remarks. I would recommend, how- 
ever, that the all-too-brief historical sketch 
be not taken as a complete background in 
itself, but as the occasion to get more in- 
formation from one of the larger musical 
dictionaries or reference works. There is, 
indeed, some confusion in the copy over 
the relationship of the chanson to the 
madrigal, a point which it will be well 
to clear up in the listener’s mind, It is 
scarcely accurate so say that these French 
works “might be called chansons” when 
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as a matter of fact that is precisely what 
they are. Another rather serious point is 
the fact that neither the record labels nor 
the container gives so much as a title or 
a composer’s name — if you would know 
what the singers are performing it is ab- 


solutely necessary to have by you the 
leaflet of notes. —P. L. M. 
STRAUSS: Arabella — Aber der Rich- 
tige — wenn’s einen gibt fiir mich; Ich 
weiss nicht wie du bist (Act 1); and 
Love Duet (Act 2) — Und Du wirst 
mein gebieter sein; Elsa Wieber and 
Marta Fuchs (sopranos); and Marta 
Fushs (soprano) and Paul Schoeffler 


(baritone), with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by by Wilhelm 
Franz Reuss. Capitol-Telefunken 45 rpm 
disc 6F-86002, 95c. 


T HIS record provided me wath a fresh, 

stimulating musical experience. I had 
never heard or read “Arabella.” I listened 
to these two duets completely unprepared 
and without a libretto. When the record 
was over, I was only partally aware of 
the dramatic situations that occasioned 
the pieces. 

I was, however, thoroughly convinced 
of the beauties of the music and of the 
performances. Such handsomely made 
music, so full of melody and character, so 
completely convincing emotionally, what- 
ever it may have been about, converted 
this listener to belief in its reality as ex- 
pression. “Arabella” as a whole may be a 
disappointment in the theatre. Certainly 
it is not especially admired by the mu- 
sicians who know it. But that the so- 
prano and baritone duet is pure gold and 
the other duet almost as valuable, I can 
have no doubt. 

Marta Fuchs, Paul Schoeffler, and Elsa 
Wieber perform their duties like dream 
singers from an imaginary planet, One 
seldom hears such a combination of vocal 
and musical art these days. I urge every- 
one who loves good singing not to miss 
this record’s extraordinary beauties. 


— CJ. L. 


TREASURY OF FRENCH SONGS: 
Chant Hindou (Bemberg); Les Rame- 
aux (Faure); Ave Maria (Fauré); Viens, 
Elégie (Massenet); Sérénade (Gounod); 
une fliite invisible (Caplet); Notre Pére 
qui étes aux cieux (Biisser); Les Vieilles 
de Chez Nous (Levadé); Plaisir d’amour 
(Martini); Si mes vers avaient des ailes 
(Hahn); Paysage (Hahn); Apré un réve, 
Op. 7, no. 1 (Fauré); Nell, Op. 18, no. 1 
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(Fauré); L’Invitation au voyage (Du- 
parc); Pensée d’Automne (Massenet); 
Ballade des gros dindons (Chabrier); 
Villanelle des petits canards (Chabrier), 
Martial Singher, baritone; Paul Ula- 
nowsky and John La Montaine, piano; 
Marcel Hubert, cello; Ross Norwood, 
flute. Columbia ML 4258, $4.85. 


HERE is a musical sampler to give one 

pause, a bargain counter selection of 
French song ranging from the most ob- 
vious to the lesser known, adding up to 
not too mu chmusical substance. The first 
side disposes of the really hackneyed part 
of the program, each selection done with 
either a flute or a cello obbligato — some- 
times apparently for no better reason than 
to provide work for the extra artists — 
and the final Levadé song enlisting both 
together. To be sure, not all the eight 
bands that make up the first LP sitting 
are so commonplace as the Massenet 
Elégie, the Gounod Sérénade and the J. 
B. Faure (not to be confused with Gabriel 
Fauré) Rameaux. The Fauré Ave Maria 
is little known, and hardly one of his 
masterpieces; the songs of Caplet, Biis- 
ser and Levadé are, I am sure, more fa- 
miliar in France than here. On the more 
serious second side, hardly perennials al- 
ternate with bianuals. Only think where 
such wholesale lots may lead us! The 
collector of Fauré has to buy all this to 
get one short and modest song. And who, 
desiring the two Chabrier items, will be 
anxious to add more Massenet and Gounod 
to his collection? 

Now this would be less of a trial if the 
singer were at his best and most imagin- 
ative in the well worn songs. Perhaps 
Singher was challenged to try his hand at 
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the Gounod by the rather remarkable re- 
cording of Bernac and Poulenc, but he 
has not matched their achievement. It 
may be, too, that he covets the popular 
success of Maggie Teyte with Si mes vers 
avaient des ailes, but he does not eclipse 
her with this recording. Indeed the whole 
program sounds like a not particularly 
happy assignment, Now that the voice 
has lost some of its bloom, its shortcom- 
ings must be made up for in stylistic dis- 
tinction. For want of tonal variety which 
is no longer his to give, Mr. Singher must 
seek other ways to avoid monotony. Let 
it be said in fairness, however, that this 
impression may not be altogether his fault. 
The recording is “bassy” and none too live. 

Another objection to an LP disc with 
so much packed into it is that we are 
almost inevitably given short change in 
the program notes. In the sebt of pos- 
sible words all song recordings would be 
accompanied by their texts: apparently 
there is no chance of this when so long 
a program is enclosed in a conteiner 12 
inches square. The notes with this set are 
oustandingly uninformative. —P. L. M. 


WAGNER: Tannhaeuser Elisabeth’s 
Prayer; Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Issay Dobrowen. RCA Victor 45 rpm 
disc 49-0783, 95c. 


A When this record was first released by 
H.M.V., several reviewers commented that 
Kirsten Flagstad’s singing was incompar- 
able as vocalism but uncommunicative as 
expression. I must cast my vote against 
these opinions. What I heard on this disc 
was the dream voice of our time projecting 
Wagner’s text and music clearly and beau- 
tifully in the most moving manner. And 
this is quite an accomplishment, as far as 
I am concerned; for I find this scene (and, 
indeed, the entire opera) a complete bore. 
Only Lotte Lehmann, singing on an early 
electrical Polydor disc, and Flagstad on 
this one have made Elizabeth’s Prayer 
anything close to an absorbing experience 
for your reporter. 
RCA Victor 


has’ effectively dubbed 
Flagstad’s performance from the origin- 
al H.M.V. disc to their 45 rpm _ record. 


The surfaces are quiet. —C. J. L. 





HAYDN RELEASES 


—_— — (Continued from page 210) 


This mass, written in Haydn’s 68th 
year (1798), is the most powerful and 
242 


dramatic of his known works in this form. 
There is dignity and solemnity in this 
work, though at the same time the elative 
note which prevails in all his masses. It 
has been noted that the church to which 
Haydn belonged “was no longer guided 
in its music by the principles of Pales- 
trina; it was affected by secular and oper- 
atic influences.” Though earnest in his 
religious music, Haydn could not refrain 
from a lively exultation as in the final part 
of the Credo and elsewhere in this work. 
Yet, we find him immediately changing 
to a more serious and lofty feeling in his 
Sanctus, with the result that its heartfelt 
qualities are pointed up more poignantly 
by the change of mood. That Haydn 
found unmistakable joy in his belief in 
God, (expressed in the text of the Credo) 
in his masses is borne out in this work, as 
well as in the ‘“Harmoniemesse” previ- 
cusly recorded by the Haydn Society. 


Understanding Haydn 


The late W. H. Hadow summed up 
Haydn’s approach to the mass with true 
understanding of the man and the music- 
ian. “Mozart's ‘Requiem’ stands alone,” 
he said, “but between it and his other 
masses the works of Joseph Haydn may 
find an honorable place. It is not what we 
at the present day should call religious 
music; it often lacks that gravity and 
seriousness which we justly associate 
with worship, yet this is not due to indif- 
ference—for Haydn was the most devout 
of musicians—but to a natural gaiety of 
temper which even the sacred precincts 
could not repress.” 


I feel certain that many listeners hearing 
for this first time this work will be greatly 
impressed with its music, for it has so- 
briety, nobility and dignity as well as the 
irrepressible cheerfulness of its composer. 
We should consent, as Hadow says, to 
meet Haydn in his own spirit, and if we 
do, we shall admit there is much of the 
best and purest in his religious composi- 
tion. 

We are told that Haydn, while com- 
posing this work, kept a chart of the 
Battle of the Nile, with colored pins to 
indicate Nelson’s progress, and further 
that the news of Nelson’s victory inspired 
the “thunderous conclusion of the Bene- 
dictus,” if not the whole mass. A year 
later, Haydn was to meet Nelson and his 
wife, but this is another story. —P. H. R. 
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Enzo Archetti 


Robert Farnon Concert: Robert Farnon 
and His Orchestra, and The New Prom- 


enade Orchestra conducted by Robert 
Farnon; London LPB-126. 
@ Pleasant, light concert music includ- 


ing five originals by Farnon, Friml’s “Don- 


key Serenade,” Youmans’ “Carioca,” and 
Stolz’ “Persian Nocturne.” Of Farnon’s 
own works, “Portrait of a Flirt’’ and 


“Jumping Bean,” are more ambitious but 
not pretentious. His style, light and pleas- 
ant, seems to be original because it sug- 
best, no one else’s on first hearing. The 
recording is splendid. 


Rag Mop and It Not Bad: The Starlight- 
ers, with Paul Weston and His Or- 
chestra; Capitol 844. Rag Mop and 
That’s A Plenty: Jimmy Dorey and His 
Original “Dorseyland” Jazz Band; Col- 
umbia 38710. Rag Mop and You're Al- 
ways There: Ralph Flanagan and His 
Orchestra. Vocals by Harry Prime and 
The Band; Victor 47-3212 (or 20-3688). 
Rag Mop and Chattanoogie Shoe-Shine 
Boy: Bradford and Romano; Victor 47- 
3208 (or 20-3685). 


@ “Rag Mop” follows hard in the foot- 
steps of “Johnson Rag” in the sudden and 
unexpected revial of interest in Dixieland 
music. Eddie Condon and his followers 
have done noble work in reviving and 
preserving the style, and Jimmy Dorsey, 
though deviating sometimes, has been one 
of its staunchest supporters since the be- 
ginning, It is not surprising than his ver- 
sion of this new alphabetical rag is better 
than the Starlighters’: he knows the style 
and has the men who can play it. The 
Starlighters and Weston do yeoman work 
but they haven’t the spark to make this 
fast blues glow. Flanagan’s is neat and 
rhythmic but really exciting — a shade 
too polite for good Dixieland. The Brad- 
ford and Romano is out of the running. 

“That's A Plenty” is now a Dixieland 
jazz classic. Jimmy plays it with real ap- 
Preciation for its character. The solos fol- 
low his clarinet lead, in time-honored style, 
as do the ensembles — but with a modern 
Precision undreamed of in the early days 
of jazz. The reverse side of the Starlight- 
ers’ is nowhere as interesting, musically. 
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romantic, 
and 


Flanagan's overside is a_ swell 
played with characteristic’ finesse, 
Bradford and Romano’s is fair boogie. 


Dixie By Dorsey: Jimmy Dorsey and His 
Original “Dorseyland” Jazz Rand; Col- 
umbia CL-6095. 

@ The things said above anent Dixie- 

land music and Jimmy Dorsey go double 

here. In this collection of eight classics, 

Jimmy and his men lavish all their knowl- 

edge and technique of the true style and 

the result is an exciting concerto of real 
jazz. The personnel consists of Jimmy 

Dorsey, clarinet;. Charlies Teagarden, 

trumpet, Ray Bauduc, drums; Cutty Cut- 

shall, trombone; Dick Carey, piano; Carl 

Kress, guitar; Frank Maynes, tenor sax; 

Bill Lolatte, bass. The unmbers are “Jazz 

Me blues,” “Panama,” “Tin Roof Blues,” 

“High Society,” “Struttin’ With Some Bar- 

becue.” “Chime Blues,” “Muskrat Ram- 

ble,” nad South Rampart Street Parade.” 

The result: magnificent jazz. 


Over the Waves and I’m Satisfied With 
My Gal; Capitol 846, Pizza Pie Boogie 
and Bourbon Street Bounce; Capitol 
795. Sharkey and His Kings of Dixie- 
land. (Personnel: Sharkey  Bonano, 
[rumpet; Santo Pecora, trombone; 
Lester Bouchon, clarinet; Jeff Riddick, 
piano; Chic Martin, tuba; Charlie Duke, 
drumps.) 

@ Rough but good. The Dixieland is 

authentic, tuba and all. The first two num- 

bers are gags. Rosas’s “Over the Waves” 
gets a slam-bang treatment but the other 
three numbers serve up some good solos 
and equally good rhythm. The label says 
the first disc was made in New Orleans. 


My Foolish Heart and Candy and Cake: 
Mindy Carson, with Orchestra conducted 
by Henri René; Victor 47-3204 (or 20 
-3681). 

@ This personable young singer has a 

fresh, pleasing voice and style. In “My 

Foolish Heart,” she has a warm, melting 

tone and in country music like “Candy 

and Cake,” she sings with snap and a slight 
brassiness. 

The recording is very ¢tlear, so much 
so that Mindy Carson's fault in stressing 
sibilants is accentuated. 


When and Just For Old Times: Victor 
47-3210 (or 20-3687). Puddle Wump and 
Nice To Know You Care; Victor 20-3626 
or 47-3132), Tommy Dorsey and His 
Orchestra. Vocals by Johnny Amoroso. 
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@ Charlie Shavers’ “Puddle Wump” its a 
good jump number, with several \good 
individual instrumental choruses. Shavers 
on trumpet and Boomie Richman on sax 
have the limilight. The other numbers, 
romantic songs, fail nicely into the Dor- 
sey pattern. All begin with a soft chorus 
on trombone, al lare in medium tempo, and 
all are built around Amoroso’s_ vocals. 
Amoroso has a voice and style like Perry 
Como’s. 

The recordings are good. One disc was 
reviewed in the 45 version and the other 
in the 78, and, as recordings, they are in- 
distinguishable for quality. 


Wednesday and Half 
A Heart; Bill Lawrence, with Orches- 
tra conducted by Henri René; Victor 
47-320 (or 20-3683). Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Just For Old Times: 
Herb Jeffries with Orchestra and Chorus 
under the direction of Hugo Winter- 
halter; Columbia 38703. 


@ It’s a toss-up between Lawrence and 
Jeffries for the calendar song. Bill is more 
sentimental; Jeffries’ is more copy. “Halt 
A Heart” is country music, suited to 
Lawrence's plaintive style. The Jeffries 
alternate is a sentimental ballad sung with 
all the stops pulled out (an organ’s in the 
background). Very clear, life-like record- 
ing. 


Monday, Tuesday, 


Feather’s Den and Flamingo: Charlies Ven- 
tura and His Orchestra; Victor 47-3207 
(or 20-3635). 


@ The first is bop of the ordinary ilk, 
with Beverly Brooks and Betty Bennett 
supplying the gibberish. “Flamingo” is an- 
other story. It’s bop with a real purpose 
with both color, and imagination. .More 
strictly, this should be called progressive 
jazz. It is one of the few bop numbers 
which has some musical substance, More- 
over, the orchestra plays it superbly, as if 
the men know they are doing something 
worthwhile. 


The Little Gray House and Big Movie In 
the Sky; Capitol 833. Am I Wasting My 
Time and Fairy Tales; Capitol 826. Paul 
Weston and His Orchestra, with the 
Jud Conlon Singers. 

@ The first is Kurt Weill’s trom “Lost 

In the Stars” and the second is Johnny 

Mercer’s from “Texas. Li'l Darlin’” 

Neither is up to their best standards but 

both are well presented. Neither of the 

other numbers is excitable. 
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The Wedding Samba and Can I Come In 
Come In For A Second: Tony Pastor 
and His Orchestra; Columbia 38696. The 
Wedding Samba and Lost Love: Chuy 
Reyes and His Orchestra; Capitol 836, 


@ the samba is a hit at the moment. It 
has a tunme and an danceable beat. 
Pastor’s version is clean and clear-cut but 
conventional. Tony himself sings the 
words. The Reyes version is much better 
rhythmically and it has an authoritative 
beat. The real gem in this lot is “Lost 
Love,” an exciting rhumba, with a wild 
trute chorus which recalls Esy Morales in 
“Jungle Fantasy.” Reyes does a swell jo) 
with it. A record not to be missed. The 
Tony Pastor reverse is a luke-warm varia- 
tiion, on the “Baby, It’s Cold Outside” 
theme. 


easy, 


Chattanoogie Shoe-Shine Boy and That's 
A Plenty: Phil Harris and His Orches- 
tra; Victor 47-3210 (or 20-3692). 

@ The best of this swell rhythmic boo- 

gie, so far. Harris gives it the right snap 

and polish, as well as a convincing South- 
ern drawl. The reverse is good, though it’s 
more Harris than Dixieland. 

Victor can be proud of the quality of 
this 45 record. 


The Bees and the Birds and Real Gone 
Galoot: Yogi Yorgeson, with Johnny 
Duffy and The Scandahoovians; Capitol 
816. 


@ Novelty vocals in Swedish dialect. The 
amusing theme of “Bees and the Birds” 
should be appreciated by fathers with pre- 
cocious young The other side is 
hardly as funny. 


Frankie Carle Meets the Masters: Frankie 
Carle and His Orchestra; Columbia CL- 
0085. 

@ Some years ago, Carle put together a 

cheery little arrangement consisting of a 

Mozart theme and some original varia- 

tions. It caught the public fancy and be- 

came enormously popular. He tried his 
caught the public fancy and became enor- 
mously popular, He tried his hand with 
other classic composers, using the same 
formula: the main theme on piano as in- 
troduction, played fairly “straight,” fol- 
lowed with rhythmic variations for the 
piano and orchestra. These proved to be 
equally as popular. 

Columbia has gathered eight of the best 
of these springhtly Carle arrangements of 
this LP. 
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